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CABINET GORGE. 


The Pend d’Oreille River is the local name of the 
Clarks Fork of the Columbia for about one hun- 
dred and fifty miles of its course in Western Mon- 
tana. Itisa beautiful, swift stream, flowing in a 
narrow valley between the steep slopes of lofty, pine- 
clad mountains. Rarely do any strips of bottom 
land occur, the mountain slopes rising abruptly from 
the water’s edge. The country is an unbroken wil- 
derness, save for the little towns on the railroad 


which supply the Coeur d’Alene mines lying beyond | 


the great rampart of the Bitter Root chain. In 
many places the river is narrowed in by the encroach- 
ing rock ledges of the mountains, and rushes tumult- 
uously through deep gorges scarcely a pistol shot 
The narrowest of these gorges is that shown 
Through it the water 


across. 
in the sketch on this page. 
pours with tremendous 
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slept the sleep of the just upon beds of pine boughs. 
On the fourth day we heard the welcome sound of 
blasting ahead, and soon after reached the advanced 
construction parties of the railroad, a veritable army 
of Chinese laborers pushing the great highway east- 
ward from the Pacific Slope. 


~sort—‘“ 


DAKOTA WINTER WEATHER. 





The other day a Carrington lady received a letter 
from a relative at Hawley, in Michigan, in which 
she complained of the terribly severe weather they 
were experiencing. Colder, heavier snows, worse 
roads, and more leaden skies than had been known for 
many years, was the testimony; and “‘If so bad with 
us in Michigan,’’ the writer goes on to say, ‘‘ what 
must it be with youin Dakota? Why, we hear that 
people are freezing to death out there on the prai- 


joys. 





Price 15 Cernts. 





E. V. Smalley in Century Magazine. 

‘‘There is a mistaken notion among philanthropic 
people in the East that the Indian is a much abused 
person, who is entitled to the lively sympathy of 
mankind. Unquestionably there have been plenty 
of instances of broken treaties and individual and 
tribal wrongs; but, looking at the matter not from the 
historical but from the actual point of view, it must 
be admitted that the aborigine on the reservation 
has more rights and privileges than a white man en- 
‘If I could have the privileges on this reser- 
vation which the Indian has,’ said Maj. Ronan, the 
Indian agent, as we were driving through the lovely 
Mission Valley, ‘I would resign my office at once, 
settle down on one of these streams, build a house, 
fence inallthe land I wanted, and get me a big herd 
of cattle.’ The Indian or the half-breed,’ explained 

the agent, ‘can inclose as 





force, its usual aqua-ma- 
rine color changing to 
foamy white. 

It is a pleasant ride now 
down the valley of the 
Pend d’Oreille in a Pull- 
mancar. The traveler feels 
an agreeable sense of se- 
curity and comfort as he 
looks out of the plate glass 
window upon the angry 
torrent far down in the 
deep gorge. Three years 
ago the journey was quite 
another affair. The writer 
was four days traversing a 
distance now made in as 
many hours. There were 
four of us in the party, 
making our way as best we 
could through the wild 
country between the ends 
of the Northern Pacific 
railroad. Going westward, 
Missoula was then the last 
town, and Maj. Ronan’s 
hospitable house, at the 
Flathead Indian Agency, 
was the jumping off place 
from civilization into the 
wilderness. The army offi- 


cers at Fort Missoula sent us forward a hundred | 


miles on our way, with an ambulance and four 
mules. Then all possibility of wheel transportation 
ended, the way being barred by the great Pend 
d’Oreille forest, trackless save for a little thread of a 
trail, traveled by Indians, and in old times by the 
Hudson Bay Company’s traders. Through this for- 
est we struggled for four days, with saddle horses and 
pack mules, fording icy torrents, plunging through 
thickets of wild rose bushes, dragging our animals 
up the treacherous steeps of the Blue Slide, now 
shrouded in the mid-day gloom of the thick woods, 
and now coming out into the sunlight where great 
burned stretches gave an illusive appearance of clear- 
ings and settlement. At night we camped by the 
river’s green flood, ate our canned Boston baked 
beans and fried ham with voracious appetites, and 
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rie!’ What are the facts with us in North Dakota? 
Our trains on the main line between Fargo and Bis- 
marck, and on the branch between Jamestown and 
Carrington, have not been delayed an hour this win- 
ter, so far, by any stress of weather. Six or eight 
inches of snow is all that has fallen all winter, and, 
except in the grass, the ground is bare. We have 
not had a single storm worth mentioning this win- 


, ter, and though the temperature is frequently at 


low figures it is most of the time calm and bright 
and pleasant. The same week the letter referred to 
reached Carrington we saw a party of ladies driving 
off for pleasure to Hawks Nest, a wooded eminence 
ten miles distant. Those who are spending their 
first winter in this region have to confess that their 
preconceived ideas are all annihilated.— Carrington 
News, 


much land as he pleases, 
and use as much more as 
he wants for astock range. 
He pays no taxes and rides 
free on the railroad. If his 
tools get out of repair or 
his horses need shoeing, 
the Government employsa 
blacksmith to work for 
him. He takes his wheat 
to the agency flour mill, 
where it is ground by the 
Government, and his logs 
to the agency saw mill, to 
be made into lumber of the 
dimensions he wishes. If 
he is sick, the Government 
supplies him with medi- 
cines and a doctor. The 
missionaries educate his 
children in a boarding 
school, and furnish him 
with the comforts of relig- 
ion without charge. If too 
idle to work, he knows that 
the Government will in no 
event let him starve. If 
he tries, he can become a 
rich man by the mere in- 
crease of his cattle and 
horses. Now, how does it 
stand with the white citizen? Instead of thousands 
of acres, he can get from the Government only one 
hundred and sixty, and on them he must pay taxes 
and ‘rustle for a living,’ as the Western phrase goes. 
The Indian is our American aristocrat. He owns 
the whole landscape, he toils not, save in a fitful 
way as it suits his pleasure, and he spends his time 
in hunting, fishing, horse-racing, gambling and loaf- 


ing. It will be argued, I know, that the Indians 
once owned the whole country, and that their reser- 
vations and the privileges they have upon them are 
after all but a small compensation for what they 
have lost. This, again, is a mistake. No people 
own a country because they roam over it before 
others come to share its occupancy. If a few hun- 


| dred white men should chance to be the first inhabit- 


ants of a territory large enough for a great state, 
who would say that they owned all the land by rea- 


| son of that circumstance?’ ’’ 
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EARLY NORTHERN PACIFIC HISTORY. 





Reconnoitering Expeditions—The Jay Cooke 
Epoch—Thos. H. Canfield’s Efforts. 


[The narrative of the early struggles of the North- 
ern Pacific enterprise, and of Thomas H. Canfield’s 
connection with the movement, begun in our Feb- 
ruary number, is concluded below: | 

The new board found it necessary, in order to sat- 
isfy the numerous inquiries made in Congress as to 
the practicability of the route, and in order to fix a 
definite location, to institute surveys from Lake Su- 
perior going west and from Puget Sound coming east. 
In order to do this Edwin F. Johnson was chosen 
chief engineer, and Thomas H. Canfield general 
agent to collect assessments, make disbursements 
and attend generally to the business of the company. 
Thus the two men who, in 1852, so often laid plans 
for a Pacific railroad in the ‘‘ ”” at Bur- 
lington, Vt., were after fifteen years brought to- 
gether again as the active men in starting forward 


stone store 


and taking charge of the work. 

The subscribers to the syndicate continued to 
make advances for the cost of surveys and other ex- 
penses of the company until they had furnished 
about a quarter of a million of dollars from their 
own private pockets and until the company was 
fairly under way by the financial arrangement with 
Jay Cooke & Co., Mr. Canfield in the meantime re- 
ceiving all the moneys, making the disbursements, 
keeping the accounts until they were turned over to 
the new organization arising from the arrangement 
with Messrs. Cooke & Co., and the original twelve 
parties to the syndicate relieved from their personal 
obligations. But for the advances, courage, faith, 
and influence of these twelve men, where would have 
been the Northern Pacific Railroad to-day? Those 
were the dark days of the enterprise, when it re- 
quired faith and courage, when the project was ridi- 
culed as impossible and its advocates as crazy and 
visionary; and in view of the ignorance which then 
pervaded the whole country as to the climate, re- 
sources and practicability of this route to the Pacific, 
and the consequent obloquy and ridicule which was 
poured out upon those who had undertaken it, it is 
safe to say that at least as much creditis due to those 
twelve men who, amid good report and evil report, 
stood up with their brains and money and carried it 
through, as to those in later days who, after its prac- 
ticability had been demonstrated, confidence cre- 
ated, money raised and success assured, have been 
instrumental in its final completion. 

Mr. Canfield spent much time in Washington at 
different times to procure the necessary legislation 
or extending the charter of the company — procur- 
ing the right to mortgage, and the right to build 
from Portland to Puget Sound. 


THE CHARTER ALMOST LOST. 


But for his vigilance the company would have 
lost its charter in 1868. Thematter had been before 
Congress, and after much opposition from various 
quarters, a bill was passed by the Houseand concurred 
in by the Senate on the twenty-eighth day of June, 
while the charter expired on the second day of July. 
The bill had been returned from the Senate, reported 
to the House, engrossed and passed on to the com- 
mittee on enrolled bills, of which Mr. Holman was 
chairman, to be taken to the President for his signa- 
ture. Mr. Canfield finding the bill did not reach 
the White House as it should do, and as there was 
but a day or two left, became very nervous and 
uneasy, as well as unable to find Mr. Holman, who 
had taken charge of the bill. In this emergency he 
consulted with Messrs. Windom and Woodbridge, 
members of the House, and they went to the 
Speaker, who ordered the desk of Mr. Holman to 
be opened, and there found the bill, and gave it to 
another member of the committee to take to the 
White House. It is supposed Mr. Holman was sick 
somewhere and had forgotten about it. But for 
this watchfulness on the part of Mr. Canfield, the 


Northern Pacific Railroad charter might have slept 
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the sleep of death in the desk of its worst enemy in | 
the House. It was signed by the President July Ist, 
only one day before the charter expired. 

Mr. Canfield was one of the committee, consisting 
of Messrs. Smith, Ogden and Rice, who went to 
Ozontz, Mr. Cooke’s country residence, near Phila- 
delphia, in May, 1869, to make the arrangement 
with Jay Cooke & Co. to negotiate the bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad. After spending a day or 
two and finally agreeing to the terms of the arrange- 
ment, Mr. Cooke, just as the committee were leav- 
ing, supposing all things were done, insisted upon 
a condition, as a postscript to the agreement, that 
the agreement should not be binding upon him, 
unless by a personal examination by himself or his 
agents, of the whole line, it should be shown as 
equal to all the representations as to resources and 
practicability which the directors had made. 


| doned, as well as the construction of the road. 


This ! 


Mr. Cooke insisted upon, even if itshould take a year | 


todo it. Mr. Canfield was selected by the directors 
to take charge of Mr. Cooke’s party, consisting of W. 


Wilbur, Roberts, engineer ; Samuel Wilkeson, Will- | 


iam G. Moorehead, Jr., the Rev. Dr. Claxton, and 
William Johnson, a son of the chief engineer, which 
was to meet him at Salt Lake City on the fourteenth of 
June. 


THE CANFIELD-WILKESON EXPEDITION. 
From there they went by the Central Pacific Rail- 
road to Sacramento and Marysville, and then by 
stage through Northern California and Oregon seven 
hundred miles to Portland, Oregon, arriving there 
on the Fourth of July, 1869. From there they went to 
Puget Sound — most of the way by stage — procured 
a small steamer, making a thorough examination of 
all the bays, towns and harbors, and, returning to 
Portland, they went by steamer up the Columbia 
River to Walla Walla. There Mr. Canfield fitted out 
a horse back expedition, consisting of thirteen saddle 


| party made in 1869. 











New York after an absence of about three months, 
During the trip the engineers had been very reticent as 
to their views of the route, which created no little 
anxiety on the part of Mr. Canfield, lest they might 
not make a favorable report. This wasavery impor- 
tant matter to the company at this time, as upon 
the report of these men Mr. Cooke would furnish 
the money or not to go on with the construction. 
Mr. Canfield felt that a great responsibility was 
placed upon him, as in the event of his not showing 
them a good route, such as would be satisfactory, the 
whole arrangement with Mr. Cooke must be aban- 
But 
Mr. Canfield, by his study of the route in former 
years,—from the information he had obtained from 
prominent and intelligent citizens in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Montana, and officers of the army,—was 
enabled to conduct the expedition through a favorable 
route, which subsequent surveys have confirmed, and 
the railroad from the Columbia River to the Yellow- 
stone has been finally built on the route indicated and 
most of the way in sight of the very trail which this 
The result of the expedition 
turned out favorably, and the gentlemen sent on by 
Mr. Cooke unanimously reported that the half had 
not been told by the directors, and that the country 
was far better than they had ever represented, which 





| complied with the condition required by Mr. Cooke, 
| and he at once commenced negotiating the bonds, 


| and the work of construction began. 


and pack horses, and as there were no settlements | 


of any consequence 
obliged to take provisions upon the backs of his 
horses sufficient to last the party thirty days, which 
it was estimated would bring them to Helena, 
Montana, five hundred miles. They left Walla Walla 
on the twentieth of July, with the thermometer at 
110° above zero, making about twenty miles a day, 
lying upon the ground at night, without any tent 
to cover them. They went from Walla Walla to 
Pend d’ Oreille Lake, thence up the Clarks Fork of 
the Columbia to Cabinet Rapids, Thompsons Falls, 
Horse Plains, along the Flathead and Jocko rivers, 
through the Corriccem Defile to Missoula, thence 
along the Blackfoot to Gold Creek, now Garrisons, 
where they made a detour through the Deer Lodge 
Valley to examine the Deer Lodge Pass. Returning 
to Gold Creek, the first place gold was discovered in 
Montana, they crossed the Rocky Mountains to 
Helena at Mullans Pass, where the tunnel now is. 
Here they disbanded their horses and took stages 
to Fort Benton, examining Cadottes Pass on their 
which was the pass Gov. Stevens and 
Here they met an Indian 
injury. From 


return, 
his expedition crossed. 
outbreak, but escaped without 


beyond Walla Walla, was | 


Helena they went to Bozeman, crossing the Boze- | 


man Pass, to the Yellowstone River, where Living- 
ston now is. The hostile attitude of the Indians 
prevented them from going any further down the 
Yellowstone River, as they had intended, which 
caused them to turn back to Bozeman, the party 
first assuring Mr. Canfield that their failure to go 
down the Yellowstone would not interfere with the 
substance ‘of their report, inasmuch as Gen. Rey- 
nolds had in former years explored that valley and 
from his report they had no doubt a railroad line 
was entirely practicable there— while they, having 
crossed the Rocky Mountains, the most difficult por- 
tion of the line, and having examined the principal 
passes, if they were practicable there would be no 
difficulty down the Yellowstone. Mr. Canfield then 
turned back with his party, went across the country 
to Virginia City and took stages to Corrinne, and then 


It was soon 
found that many of the crossings of rivers and other 
places favorable to the location of towns were upon 
even sections, while the company, under their grant 
from Congress, received only the odd ones, and had 
no right under their charter to buy lands. In order 
to get over this difficulty a company was formed 
called ‘‘The Lake Superior and Puget Sound Com- 
pany,’’ which was empowered to buy lands, build 
boats and do most any kind of business to further 
the interest of the railroad company. It was con- 
trolled by those in interest of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad and to insure its proper relation to the com- 
pany and to carry out the objects for which it was 
organized. 

LOCATING THE NEW TOWNS. 

In carrying out the plans contemplated by the 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company, Mr. Can- 
field located and laid out on the line of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, between Lake Superior and the Red 
River, the towns of Kimberly, Aitkin, Brainerd, Mot- 
ley, Aldrich, Wadena, Perham, Audubon, Lake Park 
Hawley, Glyndon and Moorhead. 

In May, 1872, while there was not yet a white in- 
habitant west of the Red River, he crossed the 
plains with his horse and buggy, carrying his own 
provisions, from Moorhead to the Missouri River, 
while it was yet Indian territory and located Fargo, 
and laid out and located Valley City, Jamestown 
and Bismarck. 

In November, 1871, he crossed the desert from 
Ogden on the Union Pacific Railroad, when there 
were very few settlers in that country, to Snake 
River, near Shoshone Falls, thence to Boise City, 
Idaho, and to Baker City, Eastern Oregon, via the 
Burnt Creek crossing of the Snake River, where the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad has just reached, thence 
across the Blue Mountains to Umatilla, on the Co- 
lumbia River, and thence by steamer to Portland, 
Oregon. While on the Pacific Coast, Mr. Canfield, 
for the second time, explored Puget Sound with 
reference to selecting a site for the future terminus 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad and secured large 


| tracts of land at some eight or ten different places 


on the Sound, any of which might be available for a 
terminus of the Railroad. 

While it always had been the intention and policy 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company to use the 


| navigable waters of the lakes and rivers across the 


continent in the first instance and connecting the 
portages by railroad, in order to get a communica- 
tion through the whole route as soon as possible, 


by the Union Pacific Railroad to the East, reaching | which would at first make the Columbia River route 
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available and Portland the terminus of the branch 
line, and the commercial centre of Oregon. Yet 
Mr. Canfield always insisted, that sooner or later, 
the interest of the railroad would demand the con- 
struction of the short line across the Cascade 
Mountains to Puget Sound. However much the 
views of the directors of that day may have been 
modified in favor of Portland as a final terminus in 
consequence of the obstacles presented by the Cascade 
Range, he never subscribed to their views, but took 
the ground that the future great commercial city on 
the Pacific Coast would be on the waters of Puget 
Sound, where it could be approached with ease 


through the Straits of Fuca by the largest vessels from | 


all parts of the world, without being subjected to | ors of the Northern Pacific Railroad to Oregon and 


delays, damage and shipwreck by the bars which 
necessarily are formed at the mouths of the great 
rivers. Accordingly, asabovestated, he secured large 


tracts of land at various points on the Sound from | 
Olympia to Bellingham Bay, and had a thorough | 





| for the whole property, in connection with Judge 


Rice, vice president of the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company, who was then on the Coast, which 
finally resulted in Messrs. Ainsworth and Thompson 
meeting Mr. Canfield and Mr. Jay Cooke at the latter’s 
residence, Ogontz, near Philadelphia, in the follow- 
ing winter, and thesale was consummated, the North- 


| ern Pacific Railroad Company buying three-quarters of 
| the stock of the Oregon Navigation Company, and the 


examination made of all the bays and harbors, as | 


well as of the country contiguous, with reference 
to the practicability of approach by a railroad, and 
the supply of fresh water for a city. 


ESTABLISHING THE WESTERN TERMINUS. 


At Tacoma he purchased a large tract, be- 
lieving it would be the point on the Sound 
where a railroad from the south would first 
touch it, and connect it with the Willamette 
Valley and all the immense productive coun- 
try west of the Cascade Mountains for hun- 
dreds of miles to California and beyond by 
branches to Utah and Nevada, at the same 
time being located as it were in front of the 
Cowlitz, Natchez, Stampede and Snoqualmie 
passes of the Cascade Range, one of which 
the railroad would, sooner or later, adopt as 
its crossing, as it would be the easiest point of 
access for the main line from the east, forming 
a junction at Tacoma with the lines from 
Oregon, California, Utah and Nevada from 
the south; even if in the future it should be 
deemed expedient by the company to con- 
tinue the line down the Sound to some point 
nearer to the entrance of the Straits of Fuca 
as the final terminus. The wisdom of this 
selection has since been demonstrated by the 
construction of a railroad from California to 
Tacoma, and the Northern Pacific is also 
rapidly constructing its main line through the 
Stampede Pass to the same place. 

Thus through the agency of the Lake Su- 
perior and Puget Sound Company, by its presi- 
dent, Mr. Canfield, the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Company has been enabled to secure 
a large tract of land on the Mediterranean 
of the Pacific, giving it ample facilities for 
its terminus, buildings, shops, side tracks, 
wharves and warehouses, approachable with- 
out difficulty by the largest vessels in the 
world, as well as enabling it to lay out a city 
upon a plan and scale which shall adequately 
provide for all the wants and comforts of fu- 
ture generations, and which shall be a fitting 
counterpart to one to be built at its eastern 
terminus, Lake Superior, at the mouth of the 
waters of the St. Louis River, where Duluth 
and Superior now are, and which shall be the 
great centre of business of that empire of the North- 
west now being so rapidly developed, and second 
only to Chicago in population and commercial im- 
portance on the great chain of lakes. 

At this time, also, Mr. Canfield located Tenino, 
Newaukem, Olequa and Kalama on the line between 
Tacomaand Portland. Kalama was selected because 
it was at the head of high water navigation of the 
Columbia River, at the same time being near Coffin 
Rock, which was one of the few places that the 
Columbia River could be bridged. Kalama was the 
place on the Pacific Coast where the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad laid its first rail, and which was its 
headquarters for several years on that coast. 


PURCHASE OF THE OREGON NAVIGATION STOCK. 


It was while here Mr. Canfield foresaw the impor- 
tance which the Oregon Navigation Company might 
be to the Northern Pacific Railroad. Company, which 
was a company owning twenty steamers, navigating 
from the ocean at Astoria the waters of the Colum- 
bia, Willamette and Snake rivers and Pend d’Oreille 
Lake for thousands of miles into Oregon, Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Montana territories, It was princi- 
pally owned by Messrs. Ainsworth, Thompson and 
Reed of Portland and Alvinza Hayward of San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Canfield commenced negotiations with them 








! CATTLE IN THE BAD LANDS OF WEST- 


original parties retaining one-quarter. During the 
panic of 1873 the stock held by the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Company became scattered, and was bought 
up by Messrs. Ainsworth, Thompson and Reed, and 
subsequently sold to Mr. Villard, who connected 
with the enterprise building of railroads in Oregon 
and Washington Territory. 

In 1872 Mr. Canfield escorted the board of direct- 


Washington Territory, taking them from Sacra- | 


mento to Portland overland, and thence to the Puget 
Sound. They visited all the principal places on the 
Sound in a steamer, examining them with reference 
to fixing upon a terminus for the main line of the 
road on the Sound, which was subsequently settled 
upon at Tacoma. 


MR. CANFIELD’S FORESIGHT. 
The result of Mr. Canfield’s experience is, he has 


| traveled over nearly all the country between Lake 























Superior and the Pa- 
cifie Ocean via the 
Northern route, on 
foot, or horseback or 
muleback, in carts or 
wagons, long before 
the iron horse was 
heard in the land, 
and consequently has become familiar with the topog- 
raphy and character of the country. 

Few men comprehended so fully at an early day, 
even when St. Paul and Minneapolis were in their 
infancy, the great capability of this immense coun- 
try,— the fertility and extent of the Red River Valley, 
equal to that of the Nile,— the abundant resources of 
various kinds awaiting future development between 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound,—their capacity for 
easy and rapid development, such as noother country 
has ever before shown, which, combined with the 
facilities offered by the Northern Pacific and Mani- 
toba, and other railroads yet to be built, to hasten 
settlements and accommodate the people, will create 
a Northwestern empire which will not only add 
incalculable wealth to the nation, but will form an 
important factor in its future government. 

Mr. Canfield continued as president of the Lake 
Superior and Puget Sound Company and a director 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad until the bank- 
ruptcy of the company in 1873, when, upon its re- 
organization, it became the principal owner of the 
Lake Superior and Puget Sound Company and no 
necessity existed longer for an active manager and 
Mr. Canfield resigned. 

His health was so much impaired that he was com- 
pelled to give up all active business and now lives at 
Burlington, Vermont, spending a portion of his time 
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at Lake Park, Minnesota, where he has a farm and 
is demonstrating the importance of a more diversified 
system of farming, by raising, in addition to the 
various kinds of grain, horses, cattle and sheep, in- 
stead of confining his work to producing wheat 
alone, which sooner or later will exhaust the ele- 
ments in the soil necessary for its production, unless 
restored by rotation and rest. 

Amid all the ups and downs of the times,—amid 
all panics and financial storms, —notwithstanding all 
the discouragements of the early days of the Northern 
Pacific and the hostility of Congress to its applica- 
tions,—Mr. Canfield has always maintained the same 
abiding faith in this magnificent undertaking and the 
same confidence in its ultimate success, and he still 
believes it will become the great transcontinental 
highway across the continent to Europe, not only 
for the products of the soil and mines along its 
border, but for the products of Japan, China and 
the Indies. 


a 
> 





Cost of Raising Range Cattle. 





Sun River (Montana) Sun. 


A corrrespondent gives the following estimate of 
the cost of raising cattle in Montana. Hesays: Take, 


| for instance, a band of 1,200 head of mixed cattle on 
| @ good range, such as can be found in any section of 
| this country, and the expense will be as follows: 


Four men, for three months in summer, drawing 
wages at $40 per month, and one man the remainder 
of the year, which amounts to $840; then allowing 
$360 dollars for provisions and incidental expenses 
makes a total of $1,200. This includes the market- 
ing of the steers and everything pertaining to the 
business. Or, you might put it in this shape —de- 
duct $3.50 from the price of each steer, when sold, 


| for the cost of handling the herd from whence he 


came. The cost of conducting a small herd is much 


| greater per head than that of conducting a large one; 


that is, a herd of 2,500 or 3,000 head can be handled 
with the same help that it requires to handle 1,000 
head; for this reason the cattle in this region are 
rapidly going into the hands of 
large companies. Small stock own- 
ers, however, avoid this heavy ex- 
pense to a certain extent in this 
way—by employing two men 
three months during the genial 
days in summer, and leave them 
to themselves in winter. For 
stock that is acclimated and ac- 
customed to the range, the latter 
plan has been exercised with 
good results. 

The country is now well organized with 
stock associations, which make the actual expenses of 
raising stock comparatively small. We have one as- 
sociation called the Territorial Association, which is 
attended only by delegates from each of the sectional 
districts. In connection with this each range or dis- 
trict has an association, which are numbered 1, 2, 3, 
etc. Each district is permitted to elect its own officers 
and also to elect delegates to the territorial conven- 
tion, wherein are discussed and adopted rules and reg- 
ulations for the subordinate associations. Stockmen all 
belong to these associations and are in duty bound to 
protect the property of others, as far as it lies in their 
power to do so, from any theft or foul play. For in- 
stance, Jones lives in District No. 1 and you live in 
No. 2. Now, if you see anyone driving off his cattle 
or hear of someone trying to steal them, you are in 
duty bound to prevent it if possible, and, if not, to 
inform him of the fact, that he may attend to the 
matter himself. Likewise, if there are any of his 
cattle missed on the round-up and are left on your 
range, you are supposed to brand all the calves with 
his brand and report to him, for which a compensa- 
tion of one dollar per head is allowed; and he is in 
duty bound to do the same by you. 

Cattle roam at large, without limitation or bound, 
all over our vast grass-covered hills. They wander 
at will through the piercing storms of winter as well 
as the tropical days of summer, unmolested save by 
the yelping bark of the coyote and the twice-a-year 
shout of the cowboy. 














































































NORTHERN MONTANA. 





Correspondence of The Northwest. 
ForT BENTON, M. T., March 15, 1885. 

Although Fort Benton is the oldest town in the 
Territory, and was the first home of the early pio- 
neers, the many advantages offered to settlers in 
Northern Montana seem to be unknown to many of 
those who are now seeking homes in the far West. 
Their attention is naturally drawn to lands lying 
adjacent to the Northern Pacific Railroad. As these 
lands become more thickly settled, however, they 
will have tolook to other sections, which, although 
not yet possessing the advantages of railroad 
transportation, offer such inducements for settle- 
ment as will in some measure compensate for 
this drawback. 

Northern Montana is one of these fields, and 
an examination of her resources will probably be 
of advantage to those who intend to come West. 
This section is noted for its large extent of graz- 
ing and fine agricultural lands, including large 
areas of rolling prairie and numerous fertile val- 
leys and bottom lands. Although so remote from 
more thickly settled communities, a large number 
of the most desirable locations are already taken 
up; new arrivals, however, will still find plenty 
of land yetopen to settlement— much of it equal 
in every respect to that already filed upon. 

One of the advantages offered to settlement in 
Northern Montana is, that a ranchman will find 
a home market for most of his produce. The 
mining interests of Neihart, Barker, Maiden and 
other districts will furnish employment for alarge 
population, which will be dependent upon neigh- 
boring ranchmen for supplies, and the man who 
can furnish such will be rewarded with liberal 
support. Anyone who turns his attention to 
dairying, hog raising, and the production of other 
articles needed by a community not engaged in 
agriculture, will soon find himself on the high road 
to fortune. 

Northern Montana also offers special advantages to 
those wishing to invest in cattle, horses or sheep. 
Her vast area of grazing lands already support some 
70,000 cattle and 100,000 sheep, and these industries 
are of but recent growth. As a stock country, there 
is no superior in this Territory; disease amongst 


ing of spring it is confidently asserted that these 
mines will prove one of the richest finds in the Ter- 
ritory. The development of these new mining dis- 
tricts will find employment for a great number of 
people, whose wants will have to be supplied from 
the agricultural lands near them. 

Northern Montana also contains the most extensive 
coal beds of the Northwest. The coal mines of the 
Judith Basin, Belt Creek and Sand Coulee, points 
almost a hundred miles distant from one another, are 
proved to be a continuation of the same deposit, and 
the formation extends away northward, up to the 
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MONTANA—SETTLER’S HOMESTEAD ON THE UPPER MISSOURI. 


international boundary line. This mineral wealth 


is now being duly appreciated by outside capitalists, . 


and investments in Northern Montana coal lands 
have been made on an extensive scale. 

Although Northern Montana does not at present 
possess railroad facilities, her resources are such that 
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AN EASTERN UHLAN. —“‘‘In the spring of ’84,” 
writes a friend of THE NoRTHWEST, ‘‘I happened 
to be waiting for a train at a small station in the 
mountains just west of the Bozeman tunnel. The 
accommodation was very scanty, the telegraph oper- 
ator, who was also station master, eating, sleeping 
and working in the single room which the shack af- 
forded. It looked decidedJy primitive and lone- 
some, and I said to him ‘You ought to bring your 
wife out here end have things comfortable.’ Look- 
ing up, he replied, ‘I haven’t got along as far as 
that, but if I had a wife, I would not bring her into 
such acountry as this,’ adding as a clincher, ‘I 
am an Eastern man.’ This interested me, as | 
had myself left Massachusetts but a few months 
previous, and after a little conversation, I asked 
what state he came from. You can imagine my 
surprise when he answered, ‘Iowa.’ I had been 
engaged for many years in shipping goods west- 
ward, and when Iowa was reached, thought it 
was indeed ‘out West.’ This man claimed it as 
an Eastern state, and yet from his standpoint, 
strange though it seemed, he was right, for he 
was as far west of Iowa as Chicago is west of 


Boston.’’ E. Ss. 
— eee 


INFORMATION FOR A NEW ENGLANDER. — 
The Boston (Mass.) Post says: ‘‘ The grass in Wil- 
lamette Valley, Oregon, according to papers from 
that region, is as green as in May, while only a 
few weeks ago the same ground was covered with 
snow to a depth of two feet. This leads to only 
one inference, and that is that papers from that 
region lie.’ Two inferences may be drawn from 
the above, and they are, first, that the writer 
knows very little about the Willamette Valley, 
second, that he haus jumped at a wrong conclusion 
in regard to the veracity of papers published 
here. If the Post man could only see the green 
fields of the Willamette Valley as they appear on 
this twenty-eighth day of February, he would no 
longer be content to remain in bleak New England. 
It is true that we had two feet of snow a few weeks 
ago, a most unusual circumstance, be it remembered, 
but it is also true that it fell upon ground totally 
free of frost, and that during its continuance of 
about three weeks the thermometer never went 
below twelve degrees and seldom below twenty- 
five degrees, and that the snow protected the 





her herds is unknown, and her percentage of 
losses will compare favorably with that of any 
section of the United States. During the past 
few years those engaged in stock raising have 
accumulated wealth rapidly, and as the supply of 
beef does not keep pace with the demand, the 
profits of the future in this business will doubtless 
be sufficient to satisfy the most sanguine expecta- 
tions. 





The agricultural lands and extensive stock 
ranges of Northern Montana will soon receive a 
valuable addition by the opening to settlement of 
a vast Indian reservation comprising several hun- 
dred thousand acres. This vast domain is now 
acknowledged to be useless for the purpose to 
which it was originally dedicated, and Congress 
is now taking action in the matter of making these 
lands subject to entry. The opening up of this 
new country can only be the matter of afew weeks 
from the present time. Here will be an opportu- 
nity for acquiring locations equal to any in the 
Territory; hitherto white settlers have been 
rigidly excluded from this reservation, and as 
soon as it is thrown open to settlement there will 
be a large influx of those who desire choice loca- 
tions for new homes. 

This reservation includes mountain ranges known 
to be rich in the precious metals. One range —the 
Little Rockies—has been proved to be a valuable 
placer mining district, and during last fall attracted 
thither a large number of venturesome miners, who 
prosecuted their work in defiance of the law exclud- 
ing white men from the reservation. They obtained 

such good results in these mines as to warrant spend- 
ing the winter in the mountains, and with the open- 








HOMESTEADING IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. 


the advent of the iron horse cannot now be far dis- 
tant. The Northern Pacific has a route surveyed for 
a branch line in this direction, to be built at the 
earliest possible date. 

The Canadian Pacific charter also contemplates a 
branch line to Fort Benton. Land costs next to 
nothing at present, but as soon as the railroad reaches 
this district, the possessor of a homestead will find 
himself rich indeed. KEMPSHILL, 





grass and young wheat, which was as green the 
day the snow left as New England fields are in 
May. Even apples lying on the ground were not 
frozen and were picked up sound after the snow 
was gone. Pansies and daisies were in bloom 
when the snow came and came out smiling when 
it vanished. And now we have flowers blooming 
in the open air as follows: Crocus, primrose, daf- 
fodils, violets and wall flower. The rose bushes, 
honeysuckle vines and lilacs have leaves half 
grown, and the elm trees are in blossum. As for 
grass, lawn mowers are being sharpened and will 
be at work in a day or two, and the fields are a 
brilliant green everywhere.—Portland Oregonian, 
March 6th. 

MEAGHER County, Montana, is said by a cor- 
respondent to ‘‘have a resident who commenced 
the cattle business fifteen years ago with sixty 
dairy cows, who marketed $19,000 worth of beeves 
last year, the result of two years’ growth, and 
whose herd is now worth fully $150,000, the an- 
nual product of which may be set down at $12,000 
for the next five years, and then raised to $25,000 
for the succeeding five years. 


A CONSIDERABLE number of Russian Turks have 
settled in the townships southwest of Carrington, 
and fine settlers they make too. They are hard work- 
ing, frugal, simple people, who prefer to wait until 
they can make their money before they spend it, 
and are bound to succeed in thiscountry. We learp 
that they are looking for forty families of their own 
race in the early spring to come and settle in the 
same neighborhood.—Carrington (Dakota) News 











HYDRAULIC MINING IN THE CCZUR 
D’ALENES. 


The Coeur d’Alene mining region is attracting re- 
newed attention this spring. New placers have been 
opened, and a steady stream of travel has set in from 
both sides of the 
mountains. The 
new comers are 
a different class 
of men from the 
‘‘stampeders’’ of 
last year. Many 
are practical 


miners, and 
many are shrewd 
business men, 
with capital to 
invest in ditches 
and hydraulic 
works. Mr. J. F. 
Wardner, a mer- 
chant from the 
Ceur d’Alene 
country buying 
goods inSt. Paul, 
informs THE 
NorTHWEST that 
the recent dis- 
coveries on Bea- 
ver, Potosi, 
Placer and Trail 
creeks are very 
rich. He has or- 
ganized a com- 
pany to putina 
ditch twelve 
miles long. Trail 
Creek runs into 
the Coeur d’ Alene 
River just above 
the ‘*‘ Big Jam,’ 
and the other 
creeks named are 
its tributaries. 
These new dis- 
tricts are sepa- 
rated by amoun- 
tain range from 
Pritchard Creek, 
on which are the 
towns of Murray 
and Eagle. The 
gold is chiefly 
found in what is 
called the Old 
Wash, a series of 
high bars, lying 
from one hundred 
and fifty to five 
hundred feet 
above the pres- 
ent beds of the 
creeks, 

We predicted 
last summer, 
when the first 
excitement in the 
Ceur d’Alenes 
had abated, and 
there was general 
discouragem en t 
in the mines over 
the difficulty of 
getting down to 
bed-rock, and 
the want of cap- 
ital to put in ditches, that this year would bring 
abouta far greater development than last. This pre- 
diction is already being realized. It will probably 


take five years’ effort to fairly open up the stores of 


wealth in placers and ledges hidden in the Coeur d’- 
Alenes, 





THE BIGGEST NUGGET YET. 


Ceeur @ Alene Sun, March 11. 

A sensation was created late on Thursday after- 
noon by the news that an immense chunk of gold 
had been found on Porter & Henderson’s Gillette 
claim, a mile below Murray. The report was brought 








HYDRAULIC MINING IN THE CQEUR D’ALENES, IDAHO. 


to town by one of the men working on the claim, 
but as the nugget did not come up during the even- 
ing many were inclined to discredit it. However, 
Mr. Porter gave all doubters an opportunity to con- 
vince themselves by a sight and heft of the piece yes- 
terday morning. It was found to be irregular in 
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shape, nearly four inches long, two and a half wide 
and one in thickness, and weighed nineteen ounces 
twelve pennyweights and eighteen grains, the largest 
nugget ever found in the Coeur d’Alene mines. It 
carries some quartz, which will probably amount to 
an ounce, while the gold is of a bright yellow, with 
no rusty stains, 
and is well roll- 
ed. It was struck 
twice with a pick 
and scraped into 
a pan with some 
gravel by a miner 
named Jackson, 
one of the lessees 
of the ground. 
He had not pro- 
ceeded very far in 
washing the dirt 
when he came 
across a nugget. 
For a moment he 
was bewildered 
at its enormous 
size, then he gave 
a yell that made 
the pineries echo 
for miles, and in 
the excitement 
of the moment 
he jumped into 
the creek up to 
hisarmpits. His 
companions hear- 
ing the cry rush- 
ed to the spot 
and found the 
overjoyed miner 
struggling up the 
bank with the 
nugget firmly 
clinched in his 
hand. There 
was general re- 
joicing over the 
find, and the re- 
mainder of the 
dirt panned out, 
which gave an 
other piece of an 
ounce in weight 
and small gold 
over an ounce, 
giving the entire 
pan a value of 
twenty-one 
ounces and over, 
the largest quan- 
tity ever taken 
out in one pan 
in the camp of 
which we have 
any record. The 
Gillette has so 
far proved to be 
our banner claim 
and the spring 
opening keeps it 
in the front rank. 
Its previous larg- 
e3t nugget pan- 
ned out thirteen 
and one-quarter 
ounces, while a 
vast number of 
smaller ones of 
from one to ten 
ounces have been 
garnered by the 
lucky owners. 

Up tothe find- 
ing of the above 
nugget Dream 
Gulch had the 
prestige with 
nineteen ounces, 
but as will be 
seen, the Gillette 
piece is nearly half an ounce heavier. The Myr- 
tle claim on Trail Gulch, which has held the 
second position in the nugget line in camp, with a 
seventeen-ounce chunk, is now relegated to the third 
position and Dream to the second. No doubt we 
will be called upon to chronicle further changes as 
the season advances. 
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Pawnee Pete—A Yarn of the Yellowstone. 





“ You know the Nez Perces, supple and slim, 
Sluggish of soul and limber of limb, 
Cruel of conscience, and cold as ice— 
A sight of one of ’em will suffice. 


“Up in the Yellarstone, slick and neat, 
Near to the Geysers, dwelt Pawnee Pete, 
His dam a squaw and bis sire a Yank, 
Who passed in them parts for half a crank. 


“Now Pete was a chap of the Carson type, 
Little, determined, for fighting ripe, 
Who seldom traveled without his gun, 
And from white man or red could never run. 


“ He had a hut in the Modoc Pass, 
A ledge of mica, like colored glass, 
And he kept a rifle beside his bed, 
And a brace of pistols beneath his head. 


“ He skinned jack rabbits for food in spring; _ 
In summer he brought down game on the wing; 
In autumn, set for the moose his snare; 


In winter, trapped for the grizzly bear. 


“ You bet, that chap was a nat’ral rough, 
Whose grit had made him a Western tough, 
A ‘ brave,’ part scout and part Injun buck, 
Well known to’Frisco for craft and pluck. 


“Well, Pete heard something of Canby’s fate, 
Of paleface trust and of redface hate, 
And he swore an oath that if e’er the hour 
Came for revenge, he’d try his power. 


“Uncle Sam’s cavalry know the wiles 
Of dusky hostiles in deep defiles, 
Of the tomahawk and the scalping knife, 


And the deadly tricks of savage life. 


“You see, there drove through the Yellarstone 
A prairie ship with its load alone, 
Of two young girls and alad and man, 
Who built their fire and at work began. 


“While snug at supper, a glittering eye 
Was fixed upon ’em,and hovered nigh, 
To see ’em drop in their wagon bed; 
But one on guard with a charge of lead. 


“ As close in the canyon crouched and crept, 
The bucks were there, when the settlers slept, 
To steal like snakes on the quiet camp, 

And kill and scalp by the firefly’s lamp. 


“ But how it happened they never knew, 
A keener eye Was watching the crew, 
And when at midnight a wild wolf’s yell 
Awoke the echoes like shrieks of hell, 


“A rifle cracked, and a red man sank 
Down where the blossoms his hot blood drank; 
And the man and boy from the startled van 
With their shooters out at the devils ran. 


“ Another shot, and another yet, 
And another still, tillthe flowers were wet. 
With the crimson dew of that Injun band, 


Cut off in their prime by a vengeful hand, 
“ And that hand Pete’s, which he next day gave 
To one of the girls he had helped to save: 


Then he jumped a ranch down in Wyoming, 
Where now the voices of children ring. 


“Whenever, stranger, you go that way, 
You’ll hear what the settlers have to say: 


‘No better or braver man is known 
Than Pawnee Pete of the Yellarstone.’” 
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THe Young EMIGRANTS. 


A Story of Frontier Life in Dakota. 


CHAPTER VI. 
AN EXCURSION TO DEVILS LAKE. 


When the crops are growing in Dakota there is a 
lull in the farm work, unless there is breaking to be 
done for next year. The weather is beautiful, the 
prairies are deluged with sunshine, and everything 
invites to outdoor life. In this lovely season the pro- 
ject of a pleasure trip to Devils Lake was agitated 
in the little community where the characters in our 


story lived. This project probably originated with | 


Stanwood, who had been to the lake before, and was 
eager to serve as guide. Indeed, with an English- 


man’s inveterate love of hunting and open air ad- 
venture, he had ridden over all the country for a 
hundred miles around, going on one occasion as far 
as the mysterious Turtle Mountains, in the extreme | 
northern part of the Territory, where he made the | 
acquaintance of a small tribe of Chippewa Indians | 
and a settlement of Canadian half-breeds, who spoke | 








os 





a droll jargon made up of French and Sioux. Stan- 


wood said that Devils Lake was a great natural cu- 
| riosity —‘‘a bit of the salt sea waves in the midst | 


of our prairies,’’ he called it. Will was the first to 
second the motion for a pilgrimage thither, clinching 
the argument in favor of going with the old saw 
about all work and no play making Jack a dull boy. 
“This particular Jack,’’ he said, ‘‘has worked like a 


| mule for more thana year now, and has earned alittle 
| holiday, and I mean to give him one.” 
| somewhat of the ardor of the two young men for 
| the excursion arose from their expectation that Mary 


No doubt 


and Sue would join the party. And soit came about, 
for Mr. Stone and his wife and boys, the Burchards, 


| and a young married couple from Ohio, named Gor- 


don, who had taken up a claim in the neighborhood 
that spring, agreed to go. 

The party set off one day in the latter part of 
June. They filled three wagons, the Englishman 
riding his blooded horse. Provisions for a week and 
a good store of blankets, with numerous guns and 
fishing rods, made up the equipment. The plan was 
to make the journey in two days, if possible. It was 
a merry party that filled the big wagons. The boys 
laughed at the efforts of the dogs to catch the saucy 
little gophers before they could dodge into their 
holes; the girls insisted on stopping the teams now 
and then to gather trophies of unknown flowers; the 
young men shot prairie chickens and ducks in defi- 
ance of the game law, and the elders took an interest 
in every claim shanty and piece of breaking they 
passed. These evidences of settlement got rarer and 
rarer as the day wore away. The last they saw be- 
fore reaching the lake was on the bank of a little 
river, where they camped that night, and where an 
enthusiastic pioneer had built a shanty and laid out 


| a town site, which he insisted would soon be the me- 


tropolis of that entire region. He helped them 
pitch their camp, and offered the ladies the shelter 
of his shanty, but they had no idea of detracting 
from the romance of the trip by sleeping under a 


| roof. The night was clear, and a canvas tent fly, 


supported by the wagon on one side and two sticks 
on the other, kept off the dew and made as good a 


| tent as anybody need want, and as for a bed, what 
| could be more delightful than buffalo robes and blan- 
| kets spread on the fragrant, flowery turf. Every- 


body declared next morning that he or she had slept 
‘* splendidly,’’ and nobody said anything about the 
way the wind whistled under the canvas toward 


| morning. 


An early start was made, for there was still a drive 
of thirty miles to make to reach the lake, which 


| they meant to strike near its western end. There 


was no longer any road, and they steered by a com- 
pass,'like a ship at sea. Numerous antelope were 


| seen, scampering away to get out of gun shot, and 


every one of the many little ponds they passed was 
alive with water fowl. The ducks and the wading 


| birds were easily shot, but the great flocks of brant, 


which seemed to be holding conventions on the shores 
of the larger ponds, could not be approached near 


| enough for a shot gun to harm them. They kept 
| sentinels out on the mounds to warn the flock of ap- 


proaching danger. The sharp cry of these pickets 
would cause a flock of a thousand birds to rise from 
the water and reeds and go sailing off, with their 
captain in the lead of the white column. Will had 
the good luck to bring down one witharifle. It was 
almost as large as a goose, and its black and white 
wings were secured to adorn the wall of Mary’s room 
at home. 

Towards noon the character of the landscape 
changed, the almost level prairies ending, and the 
ground becoming much broken by hills. Coming to 
the top of a ridge everybody except the guide was 
astonished to look down into a deep, narrow valley, 
through which ran a swift, narrow river, between 
heavily wooded banks. The forest growth climbed 
to the top of the steep bluffs which hemmed in the 
valley. ‘‘ Well, well!’ exclaimed Mr. Stone, ‘‘I 
never expected to find a genuine forest in Dakota.”’ 








‘* Dakota is a country full of surprises,’’ said Stan- 
wood. ‘‘The common notion of new settlers that 
it is all a level, monotonous prairie, is a great mis- 
take. Now, while the ladies are getting luncheon 
ready, you and I, Will, had better be looking for a 
good ford. These little streams are very deceptive. 


| In some places there’s water enough to float a ship.’’ 


The two young men surveyed the banks for a mile 
before they found the double requirement of a place 
where the wagons could be gotten safely down the 
bank into the water and across the stream on a hard 
bottom. The country became more hilly as our 
party advanced northward from the valley of the 
Sheyenne, and the ponds and water holes more nu- 
merous. The margins of the ponds were thickly 
strewn with the skulls and bones of buffaloes. Did 
the animals seek the water when they felt death ap- 
proaching, or did the Indians conceal themselves in 
the reeds to kill the big game when it came to 
drink, were questions our excursionists discussed. 
Just before sunset, the Englishman, who was riding 
in advance, paused on the crest of a ridge, and turn- 
ing in his saddle, gave a wild war-whoop in true In- 
dian style. The jaded horses picked up fresh courage 
and trotted up the slope. Everybody joined ina 
cheer when the summit was reached, for right ahead, 
about a mile distant, lay the goal of the journey, the 
sea-green lake, fringed with forests, and stretching 
away to the eastward further than the eye could 
reach. A cool breeze, with a distinct sea-like flavor, 
blew over the salt waters. ‘‘ Behold the Great Salt 
Lake of Dakota!’’ shouted Stanwood. ‘‘ The sea, 
the sea, the open sea,’’ sang Mary, adding ‘‘if it 
isn’t the ocean, it’s a piece of it, lost out on these 
Western prairies.’’ 

The camp was soon established close to the shore, 
where a little brook came down from the high ground. 
While supper was being cooked the young men took 
a dip in the lake and found the water of a delightful 
temperature and very buoyant. It tasted of alkali 
and salt. All around the beach was a ring of white 
foam, like soapsuds, formed by the action of the 
waves. Dried grass was cut for beds, and the tired 
travelers fell asleep to the lulling music of the water 
lapping theshore. Three delightful days were spent 
in fishing for pickerel, visiting the fort and Indian 
agency, some ten miles down the lake, and taking a 
look at the site of a future city, where two settlers 
were holding claims, one with a tent and the other 
with a log shack, each believing that a town must in 
the natural course of things be built on his land. 

One of these days was fateful for Arthur Stanwood 
and Mary Russell. Just how they came to wander 
away from the partyin a search for new flowers for 
Mary’s herbarium, the girl did not know, but they 
found themselves quite alone on the top of a grassy 
hill overlooking the lake, and there it was that ‘‘ the 
old, old story was told again.’’ How it was told, and 
the response it won was the sacred secret of the two 
lovers, not to be divulged here. Before the sun had 
sunk behind the great billowy stretch of prairie, it was 
agreed that they should be married in the fall and go 
to England on their wedding tour to visit Arthur’s fa- 
ther and mother, returning in the spring to their Da- 
kota home. Stanwood, who had never been in the 
habit of talking of his own affairs or questioning other 
people about theirs, told Mary his history— that he 
was a younger son of a country gentleman with a 
small estate to be inherited by the elder brother. 
One brother, in the good old English fashion, had 
been provided for in the church, another had been 
called to the bar, a third had obtained a commission 
in the army and gone to India, and he, as the young- 
est, seemed to be superfluous, so he had come to 
America, with the old folks’ blessing and a few hun- 
dred pounds in his pocket to seek his fortune. He 
had met with fair luck in the mines in Idaho at 
first, and from there had come to Dakota, his ambi- 
tion being to be an independent farmer and land 
owner. In this he had succeeded beyond his hopes. 
When the young people came back to the camp, the 
twilight hid their flushed and serious faces, and no- 
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body had a suspicion of what had happened, or why 
Arthur declared at the camp fire that he would like 
to rechristen the lake and call it Angels Lake in- 
stead of Devils Lake. The Indian name, Minne- 
waukan, he said, meant a spirit, not an evil spirit; 
but the first white menin a new country seemed to 
delight in getting the worst names for the streams, 
lakes and other natural features. 

‘*This lake,’’ said the prac- 
tical Burchard, ‘‘is bound to 
be a great pleasure resort. 
When Dakota is thickly set- 
tled, and its people are well- 
to-do, thousands of them will 
come here every summer. 
You’ll see big hotels here, and 
summer cottages.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said Sue, ‘‘and may 
be there’ll be a Western Chau- 
tauqua right here in this 
grove.’’ Sue’s most memo- 
rable journey before coming 
West had been to Chautauqua 
Lake and its famous religious 
camp ground. 

On the way home, finding 
the provisions were holding 
out remarkably well, thanks 
to the fish and birds daily 
brought in by the sportsmen, 
the party added one day to 
the trip, and, bearing off to 
the westward, visited the 
Hawks Nest, a bold projection 
of the Coteaux, which jutted out into the prairie 
near the headwaters of the James River, and formed 
a landmark seen for fifty miles around. This hill 
seemed like a bold headland thrust out to sea, so 
immense and impressive was the view it commanded 
over the great expanse of billowy prairie. Compar- 
ing the prairie to the ocean, Mary said the little 
ponds that gleamed in the sunlight were the flecks 
of foam upon the waves. 

To be Continued. 
TURTLE MOUNTAIN 

DISTRICT, NORTH 

‘= DAKOTA. 





Dunseith Correspondence Fargo Re- 
publican. 


Perhaps a few lines about 
our interesting country would 
not come amiss to some of 
your numerous readers, and if 
you will kindly allow me the 
space in your valuable paper, 
I will endeavor a brief de- 
scription. 

Rolette County is about two 
hundred and fifty miles north- 
west from Fargo, and joins on 
the north the international 
line between Manitoba and 
Dakota. Nearly the entire 
portion of the Turtle Moun- 
tains on this side of the line 
lies in this county at the north, 
and from the foot of these hills 
the country is a gentle slope 
to the southwest, and contrary 
to many reports is high and 
dry, being very free from the many ponds and sloughs 
that so thickly imbed the southern portion of the 
territory. Some small lakes, both in the mountains 
and on the prairie, are to be found, but the pure, 
cool and crystal water found in them more than 
makes up in value the price of the land they occupy. 

The soil is a good black loam, and has a good 
clay subsoil. 
a most wonderful yield, and for wheat raising it can’t 
be beat. 


hae 


Potatoes, oats, barley, flax, etc., have | 


NORTH DAKOTA.—HARROWING ON A BONANZA FARM. 


acres—all of which will be put into oats, wheat or 
potatoes next year. 

Saw mills are in full blast at Dunseith, St. John, 
Bottineau, and on Mouse River; so you see we are 
not at all bad off for lumber or fuel, and besides all 
the wood that will be needed here for fuel in the 
next half century, we have coal fields which it is 


thought can never be exhausted. 

For a water power Silver River (Willow Creek) has 
no equal in Dakota. While the stream is small the 
great fall it has from the mountain gives it a most 
miraculous force, and should the stream be lined with 
mills it would run them all. The water is pure and 
fresh, and is used almost entirely by all settlers along 
the river as preferable to well water, which can be 


| obtained anywhere at from six to twenty feet below 


| the surface. 


' 


All of our farmers hire an amount of break- | 
ing done — from twenty-five to one hundredand forty | 
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NORTH DAKOTA.—SEEDING 
by F. Jay Haynes. 


Of the mineral kingdom it is only to be said that 
every day Indians or half-breeds bring in samples of 
all kinds. The mountain has not as yet been thor- 








(Photo. by F. Jay Haynes. 


ON A BONANZA FARM, 


oughly éxplored by any white men, and there are | 


many congressional townships in which it is thought 
that even Indians have never set foot. 

That this might bea fact is easily believed by settlers 
here who know the almost impossibility of penetrat- 
ing some of the nearer parts of the timber. Under- 
brush the size of a man’s finger, standing so close as 
not to allow one to see »-ore than eighteen inches, 





and ranging in height from four to twelve feet, is 
hardly apt to be explored by ragged and ill-clothed 
savages when the best of our white explorers will not 
attempt to go through. So far as is known of the 
mountain, it abounds in good oak, poplar and ash 
timber, with a curious net-work of lakes and open 
glades, or rather meadows, running through. Mineral 
springs are to be found on all sides, corners and tops 
of the hills; a description of 
one just north from Dunseith 
will perhaps be sufficient. 
2 On the top of one of the high- 
' est hills is a spring of water 
i which boils out of the ground 
at arate which would be hard 
to calculate. Around this isa 
bank of petrified moss, mak- 
ing the whole look like an in- 
verted tea saucer with a crack 
in one side to let the surplus 
water escape and run down 
the hill, at the bottom of 
which is formed a deep pool 
which has an outlet on the 
southwest, which has the name 
of Mineral Creek. The water 
in this spring never freezes, 
but turns everything it comes 
in continuous contact with in- 
to stone almost as hard as 
marble. In summer the water 
is cool and quite pleasant to the 
taste, and holds the same tem- 
perature through the winter. 

| te. ; 


Coal on Lake Whatcom, ‘ 





It has been pretty generally understood that a 
Tacoma syndicate has been organized for the pur- 
pose of prospecting the coal fields that have been 
known to exist on the north and east of Lake What- 
com. Mr. J. Rankin, representing the syndicate, 

| came up from Tacoma last week, and, in company 
| with Engineer Iverson, has been over the sections 
located by the company. 
Their investigations have re- 
: sulted in new and richer dis- 
coveries. By actual measure- 
ments and mathematical cal- 
culations, itis ascertained that 
1,000,000 tons of hard bitum- 
inous coal isin sight, or rather 
this amount can actually be 
depended upon for mining. 
The indications are sufficient, 
also, to justify the belief that 
this amount may be increased 
to 106,000,000 or even 1,000,- 
000,000 tons. But taking that 
which is actually known to be 
obtainable, and it will load 
1,000 ships carrying 1,000 
tons each. The coal is known 
to be of a superior quality, 
and carries the peacock gloss 
of the anthracite. It not only 
cokes satisfactorily, but is be- 
lieved to be superior to any 
other yet found on Puget 
Sound. The Tacoma parties, 
it is understood, are negotiat- 
ing with St. Paul capitalists with a view to the im- 
mediate opening and development of the mines. 
In this event, the first move by the company will be 
the construction of a railroad from the bay to the 
mines.— Whatcom (Wash. Ter.) Reveille. 


[ Photo. 


OO 


One of the funniest typographical errors ever made 
was in a recent exchange. A reporter, in writing an 
account of a ball, said that the belle of the evening 
‘looked au fait.’’ The types put it that she ‘“‘looked 
all feet.’? Now neither the lady nor the reporter 
are happy.—Providence Star. 
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I). A, DUNCAN, L. MENDENHALL. 


Nits HAL. en ‘i Eeowee free advertising for the ‘‘Great Interior Fruit Belt and 
Sanitarium of Southern California.’’ The sender ex- 
|No. 1649.] presses the hope ‘‘that prosperity may be yours to such 


an extent that in the near future you may be able to 

FIRST NATIONAL BAN K, lay down the quill and take up a residence in declin- 
HELENA, MONTANA. ing zou in this land of sunshine and fruit.’ South- 

ern California is no doubt a pleasant land for people 

of declining years who have nothing to do but sun 
themselves and eat fruit, but for energetic men who 
Paid up Capital, - 7 3 $500,000 have their way to make in the world, it cannot com- 
Surplus and Profits, - - 275,000 pare with the Northwest. Besides, there is a little 
—_—— too much sunshine. We have a vivid recollection of 

General Banking Business and Collections in the Northwest sitting all one torrid day in a San Bernardino hotel, 


receive prompt attention. P P P 
- clad in a single garment and working a palm leaf fan, 


5 . ~—) — y : po Dg Cashier waiting for the sun to go down so that it would be 


safe to venture out for a short walk. 
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“THE NORTHWEST” ON WHEELS. 





About the first of May we expect to put a considerable 
part of THE NORTHWEST establishment on wheels for a 
journey of business and observation to the Pacific Coast. 
Through the kindness of Gen. Thomas P. Oakes, Vice 
President and General Manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, we shall have a special car, not a palace coach, 
but a comfortable working car, with room enough for a 
desk for our business manager, a big drawing board for 
our special artist, and a table for the editor to read the 
exchanges and make ‘‘copy’’ for the printers at home. 
In this car the party will live and labor during the entire 
journey. We shall stop a day or two at every important 
town between Lake Superior and Puget Sound to take 
note of new settlements and new enterprises, and of growth 
and progress generally. Our artist will make pictures, 
and our business man will suggest that THE NORTHWEST 
is worth its yearly subscription price to everybody living 
in the region it represents. 

We shall want, at every point, information about the 
resources and recent development of the country, and for 
this we shall depend upon the courtesy of the citizens of 
the towns we visit. Give us facts. No matter about fine 
writing ; we will put the matter in shape for printing. 
Avoid booming rhetoric ; everybody is tired of it. Accurate 
statements about soil, climate, productions, good openings 
for farmers and business men, for cattlemen, sheepmen 
and miners, growth of towns and country, new enterprises 
and natural resources wanting development, is what we 
want. Will our friends take a little pains to get up this 
information for us. Its publication will help bring in set- 
tlers and capital, and that is what is needed all along the 
line. 

The movements of THE NORTHWEST special car will 
be duly announced in the local papers. A schedule 
of dates has not yet been prepared, but stops will 
doubtless be made in Ashland and Superior, Wisconsin ; 
Duluth, Brainerd, Wadena, Detroit, Perham and 
Moorhead, Minnesota; Fargo, Casselton, Valley City, 
Sanborn, Cooperstown, Lisbon, LaMoure, Jamestown, Car- 
rington, Minnewaukan, Steele, Bismarck, Mandan and 
Dickinson, Dakota ; Glendive, Miles City, Billings, Liv- 
ingston, Bozeman, Helena and Missoula, Montana; 
Spokane Falls, Cheney, Sprague, Walla Walla, North 
Yakima and Tacoma, Washington Territory, The Dalles, 
and Portland, Oregon. If time permits the party will 
leave the railroad to visit the Cour d’ Alene mines in 
Idaho, and the Chewelah mines in Washington, 
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HOPS IN THE YAKIMA VALLEY. 





There is a good opening for industrious farmers to 
settle in the valley of the Yakima River, in Washing- 
ton Territory, and its tributary streams, and raise 
hops. A few enterprising men have already engaged 
in the business and their success has placed it beyond 
the range of mere experiment. They have made 
good crops, and the quality of the hops has been 
fully equal to that of those grown in the famous hop 
gardens of the Puyallup Valley, on Puget Sound. 
The Puyallup Valley is a heavily timbered country, 
and considerable expense is involved in clearing oft 
the trees and underbrush, and getting the land in a 
condition to cultivate. The Yakima country is a 
hilly, treeless region, with numerous stretches of 
bottom-land and bench-land along the streams. 
Irrigation is necessary for the raising of crops, and 
this fact limits the areas that can be brought under 
culture, and makes the great bulk of the surface 
only valuable for stock ranges. The valleys are 
warm, rich and very productive. Only a few acres 
are needed for a profitable hop garden, so that the 
cost of irrigation is not great, where the land lies 
convenient to a stream. A man who has ten acres in 
hops can count on a comfortable support. If in 
addition he raises fruit and vegetables and keeps a 
few head of stock to run on the open ranges, he is 
what is called in the West ‘‘well fixed,’? and can 
soon open a bank account. 

We call especial attention to the Yakima country 
at this time because a railroad is being rapidly pushed 
up thevalley. The Cascade branch reached North Ya- 











——— 
Yakima in December, and next season will be ad- 
vanced as far as the mountains. It will afford an 
outlet for the produce of a large region which has 
heretofore been so isolated that it was impossible to 
develop its resources except in a very rudimentary 
way. This section is, therefore, worth the attention 
of people looking for a promising locality for farming 
operations and for other business. It will soon sup- 
port a large town. There is no question as to the 
success of any immigrant who takes a small amount 
of capital with him and goes into the business of 


raising hops. 


GOOD BUSINESS OPENINGS. 





In pursuance of our purpose to keep our readers 
apprised of business openings inthe Northwest, we 
make note of the following. which have been lately 
brought to our attention : 


THE NORTHWEST, 


| six pages, 


A general merchandise store, carrying a large | 
stock, is wanted at Minnewaukan, Dakota, and | 


would command trade from the country for fifty 
miles around. 

A thoroughly comfortable hotel and sanitarium at 
Medical Lake, Washington Territory, is needed, and 
will pay the year round. The medicinal qualities of 
this lake are remarkable. The hotel should have 
connected with it a bathing establishment to which 
invalids could go from their rooms without going out 
of doors. 
physician with a turn for business management. 

There are a number of excellent openings for mer- 
chants and mechanics at West Superior, Wisconsin, 
the new town across the bay from Duluth. 

The Chewelah mining district, sixty-eight miles 
north of Spokane Falls, Washington Territory, will 
have a great development this year. In many lines 
of business, as well as in mining, there will be op- 
portunities to make money. 

Between the Yellowstone and the Upper Missouri 


This is a capital chance for a competent | é j 
| development, enterprise, settlement and generai prog- 


| deal more than its price to all its readers. 


| 


' more than one-twelfth of the yearly subscription 


APRIL, 1885. 








ONE DOLLAR AND A HALF. | 





Henceforth the subscription price of THE NORTH- | 
WEST will be one dollar and a half a year instead of | 
a dollar. The magazine has grown so muchin di- | 
mensions, owing to the increase of its business and | 
desire of its management to cover more and more | 
| tally its special field of aiding in the development 
of the new Northwestern regions, and to add literary 
and other features of general interest, that one dollar 
a year no longer covers the actual cost of printing, 
mailing and postage. When the old price was fixed 
the periodical consisted of sixteen pages, without a 
cover. During the past year it has never contained 
less than twenty-eight pages, including the cover, 
and has frequently contained thirty-two and thirty- 
while the March number consisted of | 

The white paper for that number cost 


sixty pages. 


rate. 

We mean to make THE NORTHWEST worth a good 
It occu- 
pies a peculiar place in periodical literature — one 
which no other publication fills or attempts to fill. 
To all who live in the new Northwestern states and 
territories, to all who want to go there, and to all 
who have made or seek investments there, its value 
is not measured by its small subscription rate. It 
has become the recognized exponent of the business 





ress of the entire country between the Great Lakes 
and the Pacific Ocean, and is a welcome visitor in 
many thousands of family circles as well as in the 
store, the shop, the factory, the office and the count- 
ing room. 


THE BETTER CoUNTRY.—Go where you will in 
this Western country, you still find the people mov- 
ing toward the Pacific Slope in search of something 


| better,— their ideal being ever something nearer the 


River there is unoccupied grazing territory suffi- | 


cient for a hundred new cattle ranches. The old 
ranchmen will tell new-comers that the country is 
overstocked. Such statements are dictated by self 
interest. Theold-timers would like to keep the whole 
country for the future increase of their own herds. 

North Yakima, the new town in the Yakima Val- 
ley, is going to be an important place. It will prob- 
ably be the capital of Washington when the Terri- 
tory is made a state. It is a good place to grow up 
with the country. 

Capital and energy are wanted to develop the coal 
and copper mines near Ellensburg, Washington Ter- 
ritory, which will be made accessible next summer 
by the advance of the Cascade branch of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad. 

A demand comes from New Salem, in West Da- 
kota, for a custom grist mill to grind the grain of 
the settlers in that growing community. 

A furniture factory, run by water power, would 
pay at Spokane Falls, Washington Territory, to make 
the cheaper kinds of furniture. 

A prominent lawyer writes us from Spokane Falls: 
‘*Could not some St. Paul or Minneapolis banker be 
persuaded to come nae and start a bank? There is 
a splendid opening.’ 


THE veto message of Gov. Pierce, of Dakota, which 
killed the bill for removing the capital from Bis- 
marck to Pierre, is admirable for its forcible appli- 
cation of law, logic and equity to the question at is- 
sue. The clinching argument in the document is the 
citation of the clause in the constitution of the 
United States which prohibits the passage of laws 
impairing the obligations of contracts. The citizens 
of Bismarck made a gift to the Territory of valuable 
lands and a large sum of money to secure the loca- 
tion of the capital in their town. To now remove it 
without cause, merely for the gratification of sec- 
tional feeling or the advantage of another town, 
would be a manifest and gross breach of the im- 
plied contract with them which the Territory en- 
tered into when it accepted their donations. Dakota 
would be put in the attitude of a confidence swin- 
dler. The removal bill was passed by a strictly sec- 


tional vote of the members from South Dakota. 


setting sun. In illustration of this, the following 
good story is told of Dr. Sample, of Minneapolis, 
pastor of the Westminster Presbyterian Church: 
During the summer of 1883, the worthy doctor 
visited the little mining town of Sims, on the line 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, forty miles west of 


| Bismarck, and while there was driven over the place 
| by one of the teamsters, who took especial pains to 


| point out the prominent points of interest. 


On leav- 


| ing him the doctor thanked him for his courtesy, 


| and improved the occasion 





by remarking, ‘‘I 
trustif we never meet here again, we may meet in 
the better country.’’ Looking him full in the face, 
with an inquiring gaze, the teamster replied, with all 


honesty, ‘‘I suppose you mean Washington Terri- | 


tory.”’ This was to him, as to many others, ‘‘the 
better country.”’ 


pet areas 
THE NEW Hvus.—Boston enjoys the reputation of 
being the ‘‘ hub of the universe,’’ but it must, in the 
future, divide the honor with St. Paul. True, Bos- 
ton has a certain atmosphere pervading it which does 
not pertain to the Western centre, but St. Paul, after 
all, so far as this country is concerned, can lay great- 
er claim to this distinction than its Eastern compet- 
itor. In Montana and Western Dakota, if one speaks 
of going east, he may mean to Bismarck or Jamestown, 
—possibly to Fargo; while if he is going ‘‘ way east,’’ 
or ‘‘clear through,’’ he means to St. Paul. The 
3oston man going west is probably bound for Chica- 
go, but if going ‘‘ way west,’’ he is heading for St. 
Paul. 
central point, the new hub, from which the great 
railways of the country radiate. Fifteen hundred 
miles from Boston and eighteen hundred from Port- 
land, it is the most important point midway between 
the oceans, and its importance is constantly on the 
increase. Eastern people who have not seen it do 
not understand or comprehend it, but it stands out 
as the great fact of the times. Itis the centre of a 
mighty system whose spokes run out in every direc- 
tion, and as formerly all roads ran to Rome, so in this 
year of grace, 1885, the great roads not already here 
are knocking for admission at the gates of St. Paul. 


And so it comes to pass that this is the grand | 


| Congress. 




















THE Minneapolis office of THE NORTHWEST is now 
in the new Tribune building, room 23. M. E. Graves 
is in charge of business matters and H. P. Robinson 


| of the editorial departnient. 


————_~~ — 


THE motto of the Jnlander, a Dayton (Washington 


-Territory) weekly, is, ‘‘ We fill no long-felt want nor 


drunkard’s grave.’’ The point of this motto is “‘in 
the application of it.’”’ Probably the editor means 
it to apply to the rival concern across the street. 





Sona 


No change was made in the land Jaws by the late 
The bill. repealing the pre-emption and 
timber culture acts which passed the Senate failed 
in the House. Settlers going on the public lands 
this season will therefore have all the privileges “ 
those acts. 


~>oor 


THE Library Magazine, John B. Alden, publisher, 
New York, reprints the most timely and thoughtful 
articles from the English magazines and reviews 
and adds to them many original articles by leading 
American writers. It is very cheap at one dollarand 
fifty cents a year. 

Se ee 

‘“‘THE more I hear of the Canadian Pacific,’’ 
writes a prominent and well-informed Govermment 
official in Washington, to the editor of THE NoRTH- 
WEsT, ‘‘the more I am convinced of its small com- 
mercial merits. The fact is that there is very little 
territory north of our northern boundary line, the 
climatic conditions of which are suitable for a race 
of men highly advanced in civilization.’’ 


an - ~o 


WE see nothing practical in the plan, indorsed by 
the Minnesota legislature at its recent session, for 
the annexation of Douglas County, Wisconsin, to 
Minnesota. It would doubtless be a good thing if 
Superior and Duluth were in one State. Together 
they are destined to form a large city, and any 
change that will tend to prevent them from wasting 
their energies in jealous recriminations and throw 
them under one municipal government would be ad- 
vantageous. But why should Wisconsin give up an 
important strip of territory, embracing a large part 
of the great harbor at the head of Lake Superior? 
She would certainly demand some valuable consider- 
ation in exchange, and if she were willing to trade, 
there would be perplexing legal and constitutional 
obstacles in the way of the consummation of the bar- 
gain. 


—_-<-@-- —_ 


No progress whatever was made during the recent 
session of Congress with the scheme for the forfeiture 


| of the NorthernPacific land grant. At the adjournment 
| the House bill for the purpose remained exactly where 


it was put a year before, when it was reported from the 
public lands committee. The House more than once 
showed its unwillingness to take it from the calendar 
for action. In the Senate a bill was reported forfeit- 
ing only the lands contiguous to uncompleted sec- 
tions of road. This is evidently as far as the Senate 
will ever be willing to go; so the whole project to 
rob the company of lands it has honestly earned un- 
der its contract with the Government, put forward 
with much boasting by demagogues seeking office, 
proves abortive. By the time Congress meets again 
next December the company will have earned the 
lands appertaining to the Cascade branch. If the 
Senate bill becomes a law it will only apply to 
the lands along the Columbia, and this portion of 
the grant the company has for some time past been 
ready to relinquish voluntarily. 
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On the enormous map of Minnesota which hangs 
in the section allotted to that State in the New Or- 
leans Exposition, a vast area lying between the 


Northern Pacific Railroad and the Manitoba boundary | 


is marked ‘‘ undeveloped region.’’ A good deal will 
be accomplished during the next few years in the di- 
rection of narrowing down this blank space on the 
map as the result of the bill which passed the Min- 
nesota legislature last month, to transfer the grant of 


swamp lands made by the State to the Duluth & | 


Winnipeg Railroad Company to the new corporation 
called the St. Paul, Brainerd & Northwestern. The 
latter company will build from Brainerd in a north- 
western direction to the Lower Red River Valley, and 
will open up a large extent of country to lumbering 
operations, while affording a short route for the 
wheat of the lower valley to reach the head of Lake 





Superior by way of the Northern Pacific from Brain- 


erd. The Daluth & Winnipeg is a moribund concern, 
and its road would not pay if it had money to build 


it. Its projected line runs through a wilderness for | 


more than three hundred miles, where there would 
not be traffic enough to pay train expenses. Expec- 
tations of getting traffic from Manitoba would prove 
fallacious. The Canadian Pacific has a death grip 
on the transportation business of that unfortunate 
province. 

oo 


MINNEAPOLIS TOPICS. 


Minneapolis is in a fairly good humor just now, 
for two reasons. It does not, however, show its high 
spirits after any very boisterous fashion, for it is in 
the throes of a severe attack of ward caucuses. Some 
of the caucuses, moreover, are of an aggravated and 
virulent description. A batch of aldermen are to be 
elected in the spring, and there are about ten times 
as many candidates as there are vacancies. A public 
office is one of the most incorrigibly vagabond things 
I know. Did you ever hear any man confess that he 
was seeking office? Not a bit; it is the office that is 
always seeking him. 
around and seek some dozen men at once. This is, 
to say the least, coquettish on the part of the office; 
and if the vagrancy laws were properly enforced, 
there are a large number of aldermanic offices in 
Minneapolis just now which ought to be punished 
for incorrigible mendicancy. 





Bat to return to the two causes which make Min- 
neapolis in a condition of mitigated good humor 
just now. The first of these is the new post office 
building. Congress, in the last session, was persuad- 
ed, almost solely by the persistency of the Hon. W. 
D. Washburn, the Minneapolis representative, to in- 
crease the appropriation already set apart for the 
erection of a post office building in Minneapolis, 
from $200,000 to $500,000. For $500,000 Minne- 


So that one office must go | 
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the Minneapolis market, which they never have done 
so far. 
have had hitherto to send to Chicago for them or to 
St. Paul. There being no restriction whatever upon 
the sale of meat here, any kind of a scrub or dis- 
eased carcass was good enough for the Minneapolis 
market. If a farmer a few miles out had an animal 
die upon his hands he took it into Minneapolis and 
sold it in the market or got it peddled through the 
streets. Against such competition first-class car- 
casses, of course, have stood no chance of being sold 
except at a heavy loss, and the city has been eating 
all kinds of unpleasant stuff unfit for human food. 





The second source of Minneapolis’ mild jubilation 
is something similar to the first. The city is to have 
a good public library. Anyway, it is to have a pub- 
lic library, and it will only be the fault of the li- 
brary board if it is not a good one. Minneapolis 
has had a library for some time, which, by the cour- 
tesy of the shareholders, was allowed to be semi- 
public. This library (the Atheneum) is supported 
by a handsome legacy known as the Spencer be- 
quest. But, though the bequest was a princely one, 
according to the terms of the deed the money had to 
be spent entirely in the purchase of books without 
leaving any margin for the purchase of a proper 
place to put them in, or for the hire of proper 
officials to look after them. Now an agreement has 
been entered into by which, if the city will provide 
a suitable building and will pay the running ex- 
penses, the Athenzeum Association agrees to give the 
city the loan of all its books. The legislature au- 
thorized the issue of $100,000 worth of city bonds 
for the erection of a library building, to which $50,- 
000 is to be added by private subscription. A per- 
petual tax of one-half mill is also provided for in the 
newly granted charter for the proper maintenance 
of the library. So that with a $150,000 building, 
the Atheneum Association’s books (which are a by 
no means contemptible library in themselves), as a 
nucleus to start upon, and a handsome annual appro- 


| priation for its support, Minneapolis really ought to 


apolis ought to get a pretty good building, and | 


it will make a handsome ‘monument to the energy 
and public spirit of the Hon. W. D. Washburn. 


The passage of the library bills, however, was 
about the only thing which the late-and-very-little- 


lamented State legislature did to earn the gratitude | 


of Minneapolitans. Minneapolis, it must be con- 
fessed, does not feel very cordial toward that legisla- 
ture. Not that it rejected any Minneapolis bills; 
it did worse,— it passed a number of St Paul ones. 


It was probably because the Flour City did not love | 
much, that, when. it asked them | 


the legislators 


. over toa banquet it did not give them any wine. 


However, the banquet (supposing, for the sake of the 
argument, drinkables to be no necessary part of a 
banquet) was a great success; and the legislators all 


have a first-class public library in a few years. 
H. P. BR. 
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HIS FORTY-SEVENTH NEWSPAPER. 


Local.dealers who need first-class carcasses . 





Legh R. Freeman, editor and proprietor of the | 


Washington Farmer, published until recently at Ya- 
kima, has just made his forty-seventh change in 
newspaper enterprise, having moved the Farmer to 


North Yakima, and there continues its publication | 


under the name of the Capitol. Freeman began his 
newspaper career in Omaha, Nebraska, when that 
place was the frontier of civilization, and has been 
ever since then moving his journal with the progress 
of the frontier to the West. His forty-fifth journal- 
istic enterprise was the publication of the Frontier 
Index, in Thompson Falls, Montana, the early part 
of last year. It was a newsy and readable paper, 
but was likely to make the Eastern tenderfoot be- 
lieve either that the Falls possessed a veritable An- 
nanias or that God was paying particular attention 
to a small spot in Montana on the bank of the 
Clarks Fork. However, the Coeur d’Alene boom 








[WRITTEN FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 
HINTS TO SETTLERS. 
Useful Advice to People Going to Make Homes 
in New Regions. 


A CLAIM SHANTY. 


Twelve feet square, with the roof and sides cov- 
ered with tar felt, affords ample accommodation for 
a single person, but for a family a larger building, 
of course, is necessary. During the first summer on 
their claims many have used a shanty 12x16 feet, 
with a lean-to shed attached. These slight struc- 
tures serve as kitchen or out-buildings as soon as the 
more substantial home has been built. The shanty, 
12x12, can be built for $30, the larger one for $75; dug 
outs or sod houses are not desirable, and are suitable 
for temporary use only. Portable houses cost more 
than cheap frame houses and have not yet been 
made a success, and it is usually difficult to keep 
them sufficiently tight to exclude winds and storms 
and retain the heat, and, in a word, they are not 
economical. A good frame house large enough to 
accommodate four persons can be built for from $125 
to $300. 
LOG HOUSES. 

In locations where logs can be readily obtained it 
will be found to be the cheapest and most satisfac- 
tory house for the settler to build. The cost of a 
good log house 18x40 feet, and one and one-half sto- 
ries high, in addition to the labor of the settler need 
not exceed $50. In a timbered district logs will cost 
nothing save the labor of preparing them, but it 
will be found desirable to buy sawed lumber for the 
floor and joists and shingles for rooting. Ready 
made window sash and doors can be bought more 
cheaply than they can be made by the settler When 
the crevices of a log house are ‘‘ pointed ’’ with lime 
mortar, the house will be warm and comfortable and 
easily kept neat and clean. If properly roofed it 
will last and be serviceable for many years. What- 
ever style of house may be decided upon, it will be 
poor economy not to erect some sort of shedding or 
barn to protect your tools, farm implements and 
live stock from the sun and weather. The prices for 
native lumber vary greatly, but it cannot usually 
be had for less than $12 per thousand, and in a few 
localities will cost $16 to $20 per thousand feet. 


SMALL TOOLS, SEEDS, FURNITURE, ETC. 


The settler will find it very convenient and satis- 
factory to have some of the following tools for car- 
pentering and repairing, but he should be careful 
not to cumber himself with a large number of tools 
and materials at the outset, as he can readily and 
cheaply purchase on the ground, as he has need 
for them, such tools and materials as he can use to 
advantage and which will be best suited to his par- 
ticular wants. Many settlers make the annoying 
mistake of cumbering themselves at the outset with 
things which afterwards prove to be of very little 
service to them. 

Use care to bring a good and well selected supply 
of the best garden seeds; those seeds which are suit- 
ed to New York State give the best results in the 
Northern Pacific country. Bring also such thingsas 
have contributed to the comfort of your homes in the 
East; carpets, pictures, table linen, bedding, ete. And 
in addition to the usual cooking utensils and dishes, 
provide yourselves with a table, dish closet, chairs, 
ete., though, of course, tables, chairs and dish closets 
can be readily secured on the ground, and in part 


made by the settler himself. 


For winter, use warm clothing, such asis generally 
worn in the Northern states; the overcoat should be 
as warm as possible. Rough fur overcoats are for 
sale everywhere in Minnesota, Dakota and Montana, 


| and are the most economical and comfortable. A 
| large can, felt boots and thick mittetis are essential. 


lost most of its wind and it subsided, and with that | 
went down Thompson Falls, which laid claim suc- | 


cessfully to being the chief outfitting post for the 
mines. The result was that Freeman soughta larger 
and more fruitful field for his paper, and, as he isa 
good judge of where prosperity dwells, he pitched his 
tent in the Yakima country. There is no doubt but 
that Freeman would send out to the world a vast 


| deal more informatior of the Yakima country than 


said they liked it. They were certainly sober enough | 


to speak the truth. 


Cattlemen will be glad to know that an effort is 
being made by the people of the city to induce the 
council to create the office of city meat inspector, 
and to impose a pretty stiff license upon the butch- 
ers to pay the expenses. If it is done, cattle raisers 
will find it worth their while to send good meat to 


any other three ordinary newspaper men can. In 
his journalistic march from Omaha to North Yakima 
he has established forty-seven newspapers.— Seattle 
Chronicie. 

“*T tell you what,’’ airly exclaimed Perkins, as he 
sat down to the supper table, ‘‘I was in a tight 


place this afternoon.’’ ‘‘ Yes, I know you were,”’ 


interrupted his wife in a clear, cold utterance that | 
| iron wood screws, a few strap hinges, door hasps and 


cut like a knife. ‘‘I saw you coming out of it.”’ 
And then it flashed across Perkins’ mind that he had 
incidentally stepped into a saloon with a friend for 
the purpose of examining a doubtful political state- 
ment, and the supper was finished amid a silence so 


, profound that he could plainly bear a napkin ring. 








The cold is dry and does not chill, but the extremi- 
ties and the face need protection. 

Below is a general list of the most desirable tools 
from which the settler can select those best suited to 
his needs: 

Axe, hatchet, hand saw, buck saw, hammer, one- 
man cross-cut saw, broad axe, adz, (these tools will be 
of peculiar service where the settler constructs his 
own log house,) screw driver, combined anvil and 
vise for wood and iron work, brace and bits from 
one-fourth to three-fourths inch, augers from one-half 
inch to two inches, a few flat and three-cornered files, 
a wood rasp, cold chise], wood chisels from one-fourth 
to one-half inch, draw knife, rivets for mending har- 
ness— one box each one-fourth, three-eighths and 
one-half inch, with punch and rivet set for using the 
same, a supply of common cut nails—6d, 8d, 10d, 
20d and 40d, a small assortment of gimlet-pointed 


staples, a few pounds of three-fourths inch manilla 


rope. 
SHANTY FIXTURES. 

Many settlers use sheet iron camp-stoves at first, 

and some have used kerosene stoves, but it is the 











at once a good, heavy cast iron stove, No. 8 or 9, 
and preferably with elevated bake oven. For burn- 
ing lignite coal, many recommend the Detroit stove 
No. 8 or 9, with Lucas patent grate. Purchase with 
the stove the usual fixtures, say frying pan, coffee 
pot, tea kettle, iron pots, sheet iron pans, boiler, and 
large kitchen forks, spoons, knives, tin dishes, ete. 

The best time for the settler to arrive on the 
ground to prepare for the year’s work is between 
April 1st and May 20th. Earlier than April Ist 
he could not work to advantage out of doors, and 
should he arrive later than May 20th he could not 
readily and economically erect his house and settle 
himself before the spring work was upon him. 
Breaking is begun in the Northwest as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground to the depth of a few 
inches and as the unbroken ground will become quite 
hard to turn by the twentieth of July, the settler 
should not attempt to start at his spring breaking 
later than the first of June. With two yoke of good 
oxen a man can break from two to three acres per 
day. 

, THE AMOUNT OF MONEY NEEDED 


to make a start in a new country depends to a very 
great extent upon the strength, intelligence, energy, 
capacity and thrift of the man himself, and no defi- 
nite recommendations can be made upon this head. 

Many have started successfully with no capital 
whatever, depending solely upon their labor among 
their neighbors to secure the necessary cash to pur- 
chase those things which they do not find at 
hand and which they can not make or obtain for 
themselves without money, i. ¢., clothing, tools, gro- 
ceries, etc. But in general it would not be advis- 
able for a settler to come to the West for the purpose 
of immediately taking up land unless after his ar- 
rival on the ground he would have at least $500, and 
it would add greatly to his comfort and early pros- 
perity to have a larger sum at command, though he 
would probably not need for his personal and house- 
hold expenses for the first sixteen months to exceed 
say $800 to $1,000. In brief, $300 in cash would 
probably suffice for a single person, while a family 
consisting of, say four, should provide themselves 
with from $500 to $800; or in general $2 per week 
per person should be the minimum allowance for 
expenses. 

CARPENTERS’ WAGES 
in the Northwest range from $1.50 per day with 
board to $3 and $4 per day without board; while 
competent-builders and contractors earn as high as 
$5 to $8 per day during the season when their ser- 
vices are most frequently needed. 
THE FARM IMPLEMENTS 

which will be needed at the outset and during the 
first season may be briefly enumerated as follows. 
The prices are not given definitely since they would 
vary somewhat from time to time and in different 
localities and for different grades of implements and 
machines: Farm wagon, $65 to $90; walking beam 
breaking plow, $18 to $26; harrow (72 tooth), $42. 
In addition to these large tools the farmer will need 
crow-bar, mattock, spade, shovel, pick, hoe, steel 
garden rake, wooden hand rake, two long-handled 
pitchforks, scythe, one-half dozen flat files, twelve 
and fourteen inch; and the second season, in ad- 
dition to the above, he will need to own or have the 
use of a sulky plow, 14-inch stubble (three-horse), 
$65; mower, $60 to $90; drill or seeder, $50 to $60; 
reaper and twine hinder, $175 to #300; thresher. 
The larger farm implements are usually sold on 
time. Ina timbered district, until the ground has 
been well cleared, it will be necessary for the farmer 
to cut his grain with a ‘‘cradle.”’ 


Many farmers hire their grain cut by contract, and | 
the price for this work, including the cost of the | 


twine used and of shocking the sheaves, may be es- 
timated at $1.75 per acre. It is also customary for 
the farmer to hire his grain threshed, and avoid the 
outlay for a thresher. 
ers could advantageously join in the purchase of a 
reaper and a thresher. 


Where drive wells can be used the settler may find | 


it desirable to purchase, say thirty feet, of one-half 
inch pipe with joints, and a suitable iron pump. 

In all parts of the Northern Pacific country com- 
petition among the various local dealers has reduced 
the price of provisions, tools and supplies to a reason- 
able profit over the Eastern cost, with freight added, 
and, incidentally, it is advantageous and desirable for 
the settler to become acquainted with the local deal- 
ers and to purchase at least part of their supplies 
and machinery of them, especially such as plows, 
reapers, mowers, threshers, etc., as the local dealers 


aim to keep those tools and goods which are best | 


adapted to the needs of the people they supply. In 
addition to this they keep in stock, ready for repairs, 
duplicate parts of the several machines which they 
handle. In regard to 

CLOTHING AND HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, 
remembering that the hastily-constructed house on 
the ‘‘claim’’ will, in all probability, not be as 


jackets, felt boots, German socks, lumbermen’s rub- 





| Orleans, was awarded to Minnesota. 
‘ Montana are favorably known for their dairy prod- 
In many cases several farm- | 
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tightly and warmly made as the house he leaves in 
the East, the settler should use care to bring with 
him a good supply of warm bedding, heavy woolen 
underwear, in addition to the ordinary household 
furniture, beds, sewing machine, churns, dishes, 
lantern, milk pails, pans, water pails, knives, forks, 
spoons, etc. But it would be unwise to buy 
new household goods or new clothing to bring West, 
as those most suited to the country can be bought 
on the ground at reasonable prices. The clothing 
best suited for men for farm work in the Northwest 
are woolen shirts, duck suits and overalls, jean 
pants; and for winter wear, mackinaw shirts and 


ber shoes, while a brown duck coat, lined with flan- 
nel, costing about $8, makes a warm and serviceable 
overcoat. 

GOOD SOD CROPS 


of turnips, beans, onions, beets, rutabagas, and of 
all garden vegetables can be readily grown. In the 
fall, after the vegetables have been gathered, the 
ground can be planted with rye. 

Field sod crops are frequently partially or wholly 
a failure, and unless considerable care is exercised 
in the preparation of the soil the yield will in no 
case bevery considerable. The best field sod crops are: 
Potatoes, dropped under the sod as it is being turned. 
Flax, under favorable conditions, has yielded as a 
sod crop from ten to fifteen bushels of flax seed, 
which sells readily as it comes from tbe thresher at 
from ninety cents to one dollar per bushel. Corn, 
oats, buckwheat, barley, wheat, etc., also make good 
sod crops. 


PRICES OF SEED 


may be approximated as follows: Wheat, 40c to $1; 
oats, 30c to 50¢; corn, 80c to $1; flax, $1.25 to $1.75; 
rye, 40c; barley, 40¢ to 50c; buckwheat, 65c; mil- 
lett, $2.50; timothy, $1.50 to $2; clover, $5 to $6; 
potatoes, 30c to 50c; beans, $4; onions, $1.50; sugar 
corn, 3c to 4c per pound. 

No kind of farming, in any part of the country, is 
more profitable and satisfactory to the farmer him- 
self than dairy and mixed farming. Choice graded 
milch cows always, and in all parts of the country, 
are at a premium. 

The first year the settler should have two yoke of 
oxen or a span of horses, a cow, three pigs and some 
poultry. 

His future financial credit and prosperity will de- 
pend in no small measure upon the quantity of live 
stock which he may gather around him, and upon 
the condition in which he keeps it, and the attention 
he gives to feed and shelter it. 

The approximate prices for live stock may be stated 
as follows: Farm horses, per span, $80 to $350; oxen, 
per yoke, $100 to $150; milch cows, $25 to $60; 
sheep, $2.50 to $3.50, $8 for choice grades; pigs, 5c 
to 10c per pound, live weight; half grown pigs at 
from $2.50 to $5 each, according to age, ete. 

As a rule oxen are preferred for prairie breaking, 
and for work among stumps and in cleaning up tim- 
bered lands they are almost indispensable. Two yoke | 
of oxen will break from two and one-half to three 
acres per day, or about one hundred acres in a sea- 
son, commencing June Ist and ending, say July 20th. 
Oxen make a steady breaking team, and they cost 
less than horses. Oxen are the cheaper to keep, and, 
all things considered, they are better than horses to 
do breaking with, and in timbered lands they are 
almost indispensable. Dairy products always com- 
mand a ready market, and choice milkers are in 
great demand in almost all localities. A very large 
portion of the Northern Pacific country is particu- 
larly adapted to mixed and dairy farming, which is 
the safest and most profitable and best kind of agri- 
culture in any part of the country. The first prize 
for choice dairy products at the World’s Fair, in New 
The valleys of | 





ucts. Bring all the live stock you can afford to bring | 
with you and acquire more live stock and poultry as 


| rapidly as you can. 


| file upon a tree claim. 
| amount of Government land which the settler can 


The most serious mistakes are made by the settler 
when he attempts to take up too much land. Eighty 
acres, well cultivated and cared for, will be at once 
more satisfactory and more profitable to the settler | 
than a much larger amount of land less carefully | 
tilled. 

Under the present laws the settler may take up a | 
homestead or a pre-emption and at the same time | 
This makes the maximum | 


take up at the outset three hundred and twenty | 
acres. 
Under many conditions it would be at once cheap- 


| est and easiest for the settler to locate upon railroad | 
| land. These Jands in Minnesota and Dakota, east 


of the Missouri River, can be secured by the actual 


| settler at a price which is less than the Government | 
| price for the adjoining sections. 


| at the pleasure of the purchaser from five to ten 


Railroad lands are also sold on long time, varying 


years; the first payments and the succeeding annual 
payments are thus reduced to a minimum. 

In most localities partly improved claims can also 
be purchased. Land with some breaking upon it 
can be purchased at prices ranging from four to six- 
teen dollars; and under many conditions it will pay 
a settler to pay for breaking rather than be at the 
delay and expense of breaking his own plowed land. 
In general, Government land cannot be secured in a 
compact body. 

THE COST OF LIVING 
in any country depends, to a very large extent, upon 
the taste of the individual himself; and the cost of 
living for the first year in a new country must vary 
materially with different settlers and with different 
varying conditions, but the actual cost of groceries 
need not exceed one dollar per week per person, or 
from two hundred and fifty to three hundred dollars 
for a family of four persons for sixteen months —i. e., 
from their arrival in April until after their first har- 
vest has been marketed, in August of the following 
ear. 

. The settler will reduce the cost of living to a mini- 
mum, and at the same time add greatly to his com- 
fort in every particular, if he takes care to provide 
himself at the outset with a cow, some pigs, some 
poultry, and a good garden. The first outlay for 
these will not be large in any event, and the comfort 
and large reduction in his bills for provisions will 
amount to a considerable proportion of the whole 
year’s expenses. Also in many parts of the North- 
west, particularly in Minnesota, a variety of wild 
fruits can be found. 

Under many conditions it would not be a poor 
policy for the intending settler to rent broken land 
for the first year, and within ninety days after the 
seed had been planted he would learn from experi- 
enced farmers what was the best practice in breaking 
and preparing the land for the crop; also how and 
when to sow a harvest of the different crops, and 
learn the best way to live in the new country with- 
out running the danger of trying too many costly 
experiments. 

In most new countries there is an ample supply 
of game and fish, which can be readily caught. 

Wherever it is practicable, the settler or his agent 
should come out in the summer or fall preceding the 
season in which he proposes locating, and after a 
careful examination make selection of the land to 
be improved during the following spring. In Montana 
and other sections of the country where irrigation is 
required in order to farm successfully, care should be 
used to secure an ample supply of irrigating water 
and proper water rights; and, as far as practicable, 
the location of the future water ditches should also 
be determined. 

COLONIES AND CO-OPERATION. 


In the event of several families coming to the same 
locality at the same time, it would be advisable for 
their advance agent to make provisional arrange- 
ments for procuring lumber, hardware, provisions, 
machinery, tools, seed, grain and garden seeds, 
horses, farm live stock, oxen, cows, pigs, sheep, poul- 
try, etc., upon the arrival of the settlers the follow- 
ing spring. 

Care should be exercised by the settler to secure 
ample meadow or hay land. Under rare conditions 
it may prove satisfactory for a colony to attempt to 
hold land and property or a portion of their land in 
common; but they can usually co-operate advan- 
tageously far enough to secure better prices for lum- 
ber, building material, seeds, provisions, live stock, 
tools, machinery, etc., also in the use of a few of the 
more expensive machines, which are needed only in 
certain seasons of the year, and which need not be 
used by all the members at the same time. For in- 
stance, two or more families could for a time make 
use of one farm wagon, and need have but one 
mower, reaper, seeder and thresher, and thus effect 
a considerable saving in their cash capital. An ar- 
rangement might also be made whereby the more 
expensive machines and tools could be rented to the 
individual members as they had need to use them. 
A general store could be conducted to the profit and 
advantage of all stockholders and members of the 
colony if it were properly managed by an experienced 
merchant. : 

Where practicable it would be well for a large 


| colony to secure among its members the following 


mechanies and professional men: Carpenter and 
builder, blacksmith, wheelwright and miller; also a 
good general merchant, with a capital of from $3,000 
to $4,000 ; a good hotelkeeper, a druggist, dentist, 
physician and surgeon; but the most useful and 
desirable of all will be experienced and capable 
farmers. ; 

Large land owners can readily be found in Min- 
nesota and Dakota who will gladly rent or lease 
broken land upon shares, and assist the settler and 
instruct him with regard to what crops will prove 
most profitable and how they should be managed. 

In very many ways the new settler wil] find it ad- 
vantageous to mingle with and learn of the older 
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residents, and as the local stores usually keep those 
supplies which are best suited to the wants of the 
inhabitants, the settler can learn much which it will 
be to his advantage to know by making a portion of 
his purchases from local tradesmen, and, as stated 
above, their prices are usually not exorbitant. 

STOCK FARMING 
will always be found profitable if proper care and 
judgment are exercised in the selection of location, 
stock, and protecting the animals. 

Stock ranching upon the natural grazing lands of 
Western Dakota and Montana is already well and 
widely known as one of the most profitable of all 
legitimate pursuits; but without proper capital and 
experience the settler should not attempt stock 
ranching, for in spite of the large outlay which is 
required to make a proper start in stock ranching, 
earlier and greater immediate returns can be made 
by diversified and dairy farming. 

MIXED FARMING, 

in all localities and under all conditions, will usually 
prove most profitable and satisfactory to the settler. 
Diversified farming gives the farmer profitable em- 
ployment all the year round, and a new crop to sell 
at all seasons. He can dispose of fat cattle in the 
spring, wool clip in June and July, fat wethers in the 
late summer and fall along with his grains, while 
poultry and dairy products command a ready market 
the whole year round. 

The cultivation of any single crop is dangerous to the 


small farmer, and where carried on for a long series of 


years it is a detriment to that section of the country. 
Wheat and other small grains command a ready mar- 
ket and can be disposed of for cash at any time, and 
this is almost the sole excuse for their extensive cul- 
tivation by the farmer. No single crop is a desirable 
one for the farmer to depend upon exclusively, and 
in the long run relying upon a single crop will be 
found unprofitable and unsatisfactory. So doing fre- 
quently compels the settler to incur sudden and con- 
siderable expenses preparing the ground, planting, 
harvesting and marketing; and if the settler has 
not some reserve capital, by depending upon any 
single crop he risks his chances of final success upon 
the results of a single harvest, while by engaging in 
mixed farming at the outset the risk would have 
been wholly avoided. 

APPROXIMATE PRICE FOR LIVE STOCK AND FARM 

PRODUCTS. 

Horses: good farm horses, mated, per span, $150 
to $250; smaller, unmated horses, each $40 to $100. 
Oxen, per yoke, when broken, $100 to $150. Mules 
commonly sell a little higher than horses. Milch cows 
(choice milkers always command good prices), $30 
to $60. Sheep, each, $2.50 to $3.50; hogs, half 
grown, $2 to $5, or from 4e to 10¢ per pound, live 
weight ; chickens, 50c to 75c per pair, or $2.50 to $4 
per dozen ; turkeys, 8c to 12c per pound; geese, 60c 
to 90e each; ducks, 40c to 60c per pair, or $2 to $3 
per dozen; beef, per pound, 5c to 8c; mutton, 15c to 
18c; pork, 7e to 10c; eggs, 20c to 30c per dozen; 
milk, 8c to 10c per quart; butter, 20c to 50c per 
pound. 

IN CONCLUSION. 

Beware of money-lenders, high interest and mort- 
gages. Better be satisfied with a homestead of 160 
acres than to buy a big tract and get in debt for it. 
A quarter section is as much as one man with small 
apital should try to farm. Many settlers in new 
countries fail by trying to hold too much land. 


>-oo 


NEW BOOKS. 





From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, we have 
three convenient little volumes, admirable in their 
paper, binding and typography, entitled ‘‘ Represen- 
tative American Orations,”’ to illustrate American po- 
litical history. The compilation is edited by Prof. 
Alex. Johnston, of the College of New Jersey, who 
divides the orations under eight heads — Coloniza- 
tion, Constitutional Government, the Rise of Democ- 
racy, the Rise of Nationality, the Anti-Slavery 
Strugzle, Secession, Civil War and Reconstruction, 
and lastly, Free Trade and Protection. To each group 
of orations the editor prefixes a short introductory 
article, explaining so much of the history of the 
epoch to which they relate as is necessary for their 
clear understanding by young readers of the present 
day. There have been numerous collections of Amer- 
ican political orations before this, but we know of 
none so admirably arranged for the uses of the stu- 
dent of history as this. The design which has con- 
trolled the collection, says the editor, has been to 
make such selections from the great orators of 
American history as shall most clearly show the 
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spirit and motives which have actuated its leaders, 
and to connect them by a thread of commentary 
which shall convey the practical results of the con- 
flicts of opinion revealed in the selection. [For sale 
by St. Paul Book and Stationery Company. | 

That indefatigable and irrepressible publisher of 
good books at cheap prices, John B. Alden, of 393 
Pearl Street, New York, who has more than once 
been rudely thrown by financial reverses in his 
efforts to establish what he calls the ‘‘ literary revo- 
lution,’? but who always comes up smiling and 
courageous, sends us two of hislatest issues: ‘Great 
Thoughts from Latin Authors,’ by Ramage, retail 
price 50 cents; and ‘‘ Prescott’s History of the Reign of 
Ferdinand and Isabella,’’? two volumes, small octavo, 
illustrated, retail price $2. The Latin Thoughts is 
a continuation of the series of ‘‘ Great Thoughts”’ 
which Mr. Alden is publishing, 
by ‘‘ Great Thoughts from Greek Authors.’ 


and was preceded 
Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and Isabella is the only one of his histor- 
ical works thus far out of copyright, and this is the 
only cheap edition published. 

John B. Alden also sends us a new edition, in one 
neat volume, of Edmund Burke’s ‘‘ The Sublime and 
Beautiful.”’ It is well bound, and printed on extra 
heavy paper, and costs only fifty cents. Among Mr. 
Alden’s marvels of cheap and good bookmaking it 
takes a leading place. 

In Minnesota, where there is an active free trade 
propaganda and an almost equally active protection- 
ist sentiment, Prof. Taussig’s ‘* History of the Present 
Tarif’? should have many readers. It is a small 
volume of one hundred and ten pages, pablished 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, in their excel- 
lent ‘‘ Questions of the Day”’ series. [For sale by 


the St. Paul Book and Stationery Company. ] 
> 


Rocky Mountain Cattle. 


Northwestern Live Stock Journal. 

The true policy of all range cattle raisers is to 
breed up to the highest possible standard without 
losing the rustling qualities. Of course, you can get 
a herd so highly bred that they would be worthless 
on the plains or in the mountains, if turned loose to 
shift for themselves in winter. To ascertain the 
point at which to stop improving the blood is one of 
the main studies of the practical herd owner. You 
must have the largest possible amount of beef, but 
you must not get an animal that will not help him- 
self. 

Our friends in Western Wyoming, Utah and Idaho 
are more virtually interested in this breeding-up 
problem than are those further east. From the Salt 
Lake basin, for instance, the freights to Chicago are 
so high that there is no profit in sending a 1,000 or 
1,100 pound steer to market. All beef from that 
distant point should be 1,400 to 1,700 pounds gross. 
Then there would be some margin for profit, and the 
chances of hitting a bad market. Fortunately for 
that remote district, the natural conditions are all in 
favor of this high class beef. From Green River 
west the country is cut up by streams having broad 
bottom lands that are exceedingly rich, and that will 
produce alfalfa in unlimited quantity. These will 
supply hay enough to winter-feed all the steers from 
the adjacent plains and hillsides, and round them up 
into ripe cattle for any market. But in order to get 
the requisite size you must infuse new and better 
blood. Whether your choice be Hereford, Durham 
or Polled-Angus, get the best beef families and cross 
up until you have an animal that gives you the de- 
sired weight. A few dollars more on the price of a 
bull is nothing if he has the individual merit and 
comes of the right family. Blood will tell. 

WE shall be glad to see any of our old readers in 
the East who may be passing through St. Paul this 
spring on their way to seek new homes in the North- 
west. They will be welcome to call at our office, 


and any information we have about the new regions 
beyond and the best openings for settlers is always 
at their service. 
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OUR LETTER BOX. 


Oregon and Manitoba. 

An Englishman living in Surrey, writes the fol- 
lowing letter to Geo. V. Sims, Liverpool: 
Geo. V. Sims, Liverpool, 

Str: I noticed an advertisement of yours a short 
time ago respecting the Northern Pacific Rai]way. 
I went out to Oregon by that line, fron: Manitoba, 
in May last, and it is my intention to go out there 
with my family some time this next spring. 
Should you have any new maps, or anything bear- 
ing on that part of the United States, I shall be glad 
to have them, and I wish to forward some to Mani- 
toba, with a view to persuading friends in that starva- 
tion country to leave it for Oregon, if they can. 

Yours faithfully, E. BICKNELL. 


From a Plasterer and Bricklayer. 
NEW YORK, Jan. 8, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

I am highly pleased with your descriptions of the 
Northwest and would like to know the best location 
in regard to my trade as a plasterer and_ bricklayer, 
and a good climate, and to get a little of good land 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, or take 
a Government section, to make my home and start 
myself in business in some of your new towns? 
Where would you recommend meand my wife to go? 
Please give me the desired information in your next 
issue. You will oblige A &. Fae. 


See our answer to a carpenter and joiner. 


Opening for a Physician Wanted. 
NEWPORT, Ky., Feb. 26, 1885. , 
To the Editor of the Northwest: 

I am a practicing physician and surgeon. I grad- 
uated from the Medical College of Ohio, Cincinnati, 
three years ago, after five years’ study of medicine. 
The desideratum with me is to locate in the far 
South or West or Northwest. I wish to be informed 
of a first-class location where a good physician is 
needed. My references are the following gentlemen: 
Dr. Henri Gunkel, of Newport, Ky., president First 
National Bank; Prof. Thad. A. Reamy, Prof. W. H. 
Dawson, Prof. Conner, Prof. Palmer, Seely, Hynd- 
man, Nickles and Ransohoff, of Cincinnati. 

HENRY Davis, M. D. 


Information about Dakota. 
NEW YORK, N. Y., Jan. 13, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

As my intentions are to settle in West Dakota, 
somewhere around Heart River Valley, the coming 
spring, I wish you would do me the kindness in 
obtaining a book which will give me full information 
about general farming and raising wheat, oats, rye, 
barley and all the different kindsof vegetables gener- 
ally raised on the farm. I am also very ignorant of 
cattle, horses and their like. If you can obtain such 
a book as that, please name the price of it in your 
next issue. S. X. WAGNER. 

We don’t know of any book exactly suited to your 
needs. P. B. Groat, General Emigration Agent, 
Northern Pacific Railroad, St. Paul, will send you 
without charge a good deal of useful printed matter 
on farming in Dakota. 


Dividends on N. P. Stock. 
PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 3, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 

Please inform me, through THE NORTHWEST, 
whether, after the preferred stock of the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad pays eight per cent dividends, the com- 
mon stock does not also receive the same amount, if the 
earnings of the road admit of it? In other words, 
whether both kinds of stock will not share alike, and 
if the earnings of the road be sufficient to pay eight 
per cent on all its stock? Ae de Bh 

Yes. See the plan of reorganization, which says: 
‘¢ After and during the time the income of the road 
shall be sufficient to pay eight per cent dividends on 
both the preferred and the common stock, the sur- 
plus shall be divided on both alike per share, accord- 
ing to the number of shares issued of each.’’ 


Wants to Visit the National Park. 
No. 330 E. PRATT St., BALTIMORE, Feb. 15, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
It is my desire to visit the National Park next 


season, to pass over the Northern Pacific Railroad to 
the Pacific. Would you be kind enough to let me 
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know about hotel accommodations at the park, cost 
of excursion tickets, etc., or any other information | 
that might be of interest. A. 1 Ds 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company have in 
preparation a new guide book entitled ‘‘ The Wonder- 
land of the World,’’ referring particularly to the | 
Yellowstone Park, and giving therein full details as | 
to hotel accommodations and other matters concern- | 
ing which you make inquiry. If you will write to | 
Chas. S. Fee, General Passenger Agent, St. Paul, 
about April 1st, he will send you a copy of the book | 
and any other information. 


Traffic on the Cascade Branch. 
STANLEY, N> Y., Dec. 29, 1884. 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 


Will you please answer the following questions: 
(1) What traffic, other than local, is expected to 
follow the completion of the Cascade branch? (2) Is 
there expected to be more foreign traffic through 
from steamers at Tacoma than there is now at Port- | 
land? (3) What is the estimated cost of the Cascade 
branch, including the tunnel? (4) Will the River | 
division, O. R. & N. Co., still be used as the main | 
line to Portland ? JAMES P. FULTON. 


(1) Wheat from the interior of Washington and | 
Oregon to Liverpool by way of the Sound ports, and 
coal and lumber from the Sound to interior towns. 
(2) Yes, as soon as steamers are run from Tacoma to 
China and Japan. (3) About $7,000,000. (4) Prob- 
ably. 





Land in Western Washington. 
Nok, Iowa, March 16, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Northwest: 


Would you please state through your valuable 
paper what are the prospects to get good farm land 
in Western Washington Territory, especially in Cow- 
litz and Columbia counties; also, if there is much 
land left to be taken up. Where could I get sec- 
tional, if there are any, or other maps of that coun- 
try, and what are the rates of fare from St. Paul to | 
Portland ? A. H. STROHBEIN. 


The land in Cowlitz County is heavily timbered. 
It isso rich, however, and the climate is so agreeable, 
that many settlers are going in and clearing up 
In Columbia County the land is rolling, 
bunch-grass prairie, producing heavy crops. Wheat 
yields from thirty to forty bushels tothe acre. There | 
is still considerable unoccupied land in both coun- 
ties. Railroad fare from St. Paul to Portland in 
emigrant sleepers, about fifty dollars. 


farms. 





Early Wheat Shipments at Duluth. 
DETROIT, Feb. 11, 1885. 
To the Editor of the Northwest: . 

I see in the February number of THE NORTHWEST | 
you say in your article on ‘‘The Wheat Trade of 
Duluth: ‘‘The first wheat from the Northern 
Pacific came from the region just beyond the great 
forest belt, ete., ete. Then the towns of Wadena, Per- 
ham, Detroit and Lake Park began to have full ele- 
vators, and to load trains.’’ Now the facts are that | 
I bought and shipped the first wheat that was bought | 
west of Perham, which I commenced buying the first 
of June, 1873. I bought and shipped twenty car | 
loads during June and July, 1873, of the crop of 1872, | 
which was all shipped to Duluth, and I paid as high | 
as one dollar per bushel for a large proportion of it. | 
I inclose herewith a photo. of the first wheat house | 
built on the Northern Pacific Railroad west from | 
Duluth, which was built by me during the month of 
August, 1873, and received its first load of wheat of | 
the crop of 1873 on the fourth of September of that 
year. The building is still standing on the same 
spot where it was originally erected. All the above 
facts I can establish by undoubted proof if necéssary. 

J. H. SUTHERLAND. 





A Discouraged Stockholder. 
BILLERICA, MAss., Feb. 24, 1885. 


To the Editor of The Northwest: 

It is rather discouraging to the holders of stock in | 
the Northern Pacific Railroad, especially those who 
have held on for the past twelve years, and without | 
receiving any return in the shape of dividends from | 
the investment. I presume the directors or man- 
agers of the company will continue to receive fat | 
compensation for years to come, even if the stock- 
holders never receive a cent. One does not feel par- 
ticularly jubilant to know that the net earnings | 


| soled shoes. 


are used other than for the use of the main line. 
I should think the original stockholders ought to 


| have their interests secured before money is laid out 
| in large amounts to build branches. 


W. W. 
The directors of the company get no compensation 


monthly meetings. The earnings of the main line 
are not used to build branches. The Cascade branch, 
virtually the western end of the main line, is being 
built with the proceeds of the sale of $25,000 per 
mile of bonds. 





From an N. P. Stockholder in England, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT, \ 
ENGLAND, Jan. 28, 1885. jf 
To the Editor of The Northwest: 
I do not think the first subscribers for the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad have been used properly. In 


1871 [ let them have five hundred pounds on first 
mortgage land and rolling stock. I get no dividend 


| except about one per cent two years ago, payable 
| five years after date, and to get interest on that you 


must send your security to New York, and now my 
preferred stock is only worth forty dollars, reduced to 
two hundred pounds. 
earn a dividend in this century? At that time, 1871, 
I had a brother living at Madison, Wis., whe ad- 


| vised me to buy, saying the bonds were gilt-edged; 
| he, poor man, died in that year. 


Yours truly, 
DANIEL TURVILL. 


We entertain no doubt as to the future prosperity 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, and the future div- 
idends of its stockholders. Theroad now earns more 
than its interest charges, with a scanty population 


| along its line and the resources of its tributary coun- 


try but partially developed. This country will sup- 
port more than ten times its present population. 
Settlement will go on rapidly from year to year, and 
the earnings of the road will steadily increase. 





Going to the National Park 
SIDNEY, O., Feb. 14, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 
I have read THE NORTHWEST more than a year and 


say that I like the country very much indeed and 


| save a per diem allowance for attendance at the | 


have no doubt but there is in the not distant future 
avery grand future of prosperity, as the lands are 
opened up. I like Western Washington Territory 
much the best for its climate and for the wonderful 
abundance of everything necessary to help on its pros- 
perity. It abounds in wealth—coals, wood and 


| water power for driving machinery and vast extent 


| to bear them. 


Do you think the road will | 





| is it supplied with hay land, timber and soil? 
| the Heart River, also the Knife River? 


I find that you answer many questions in it. Thereis | 


a party of ten or fifteen (the C. V. Riley Science and 
Tourist Club of Sidney,O.,) that wish to camp inthe 
National Park for eight weeks during the summer,and 
we wish to get a little informatiom from you. Would 


| you please answer the following : 


1. By what railroad to travel? 
2. The probable cost from the railroad to the 
Park? 


of some of the very best lands for grain growing. I 
was on land this summer (yielding forty-seven bushels 
of wheat per acre) which had been growing grain for 
twenty years without ever having been manured, 
and only once or twice during that'time had it had 
rest for a year, and the crops of grain of all kinds 
looked wonderfully good, also potatoes and all kinds 
of roots just as good, and as to fruits the crops were 
simply wonderful, really too abundant for the trees 
So pleased was I with all I saw that, 
were I young, I should go and settle out there. My 
sons, I am thankful to say, are making headway, 
that is, they are gradually clearing their land, 
(which is timbered) and putting up suitable buildings 
for their cattle, the rearing of which pays well out 
there, and the boys like the country immensely. 
Could not come back to England to live. As to my 
journey, Ienjoyed it verymuch. Landingat Quebec, 
I went on by Grand Trunk rail to Detroit, thence to 
Grand Haven and across the lake to Milwaukee, and 
thence on to St. Paul, and thence by your Northern 
Pacific Railroad through to Chehalis, Washington 
Territory, at which place I arrived on November 28th, 
just twenty-one days after leaving my home. So I 
think I have done wonderfully well. 
Yours, ete., WILLIAM CHILVERS. 





Wants Grazing and Hay Land. 


BuRTON, BROWN Co., NEB., Jan. 15, 1885. 
To the Editor of The Northwest : 


If you will answer this through THE NORTHWEST, 
of which I am a subscriber, you would confer a great 
favor to me and others intending to settle in the 
Northwest. What chances are there in Billings 
County, Dakota, for meadow lands? I mean by this 
heavy blue-joint or slough grass. I would prefer 
slough grass. I want a one-fourth section of heavy 
slough grass, if it can be found. How are the heads 
of the lavge streams for slough grass? Can you give 
a general description of the Cannon Ball River? How 
Also 
Can a person 
take a homestead on timber culture of one hundred 
and sixty or only eighty acres within railroad limits? 
I see by the January number of THE NORTHWEST 
that a number of persons talk of forming a colony to 
settle in the new county of Logan. How is it sup- 


| plied with timber and fuel and heavy grass land? 


| How deep to dig for water? 


What kind of soil? 


| I want a place where I can get plenty of hay and 
| also good farm land, as I have got considerable stock 


3. Could we go from Deer Creek, Idaho, to the | 


Park? 
4. Which would be the best month to go there 


| June, July or August? 


5. Give us other information that you would 
think necessary for us to know. Yours to oblige, 
A. W. GAMBLE. 


1. The Northern Pacific is the only railroad run- 
ning to or near the Park. 2. Therailroad takes you 
to the northern boundary of the Park, from thence 
there is a few miles of staging to the hotel at the 
Mammoth Hot Springs. 3. Not without a very long 
stage journey. 4. July or August. 5. Youcan hire 
tents, camping equipage and ponies in the Park. 
Wear stout clothing, woolen shirts and thick, broad- 
Each member of the party should have 
two double blankets and a waterproof coat. 





An Englishman’s Views on Washington Territory. 


English merchant, who has lately made a journey to 
Washington Territory to visit his sons, to Geo. V. 


| Sims, General European Agent of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad: 


RINGWOOD, HANTS, Jan. 1, 1885. 
George V. Sims, 

Str: I could not conveniently call upon you 
on my way home from the West coast, as you kindly 
asked meto do, andas I quite intended doing. But 
I had such a very trying voyage home and not being 
very well before I went on board at New York, 
and then the rough passage quite prostrated me so 
that I was very anxious toreach home as soon as pos- 
sible. I am thankful that after a few weeks’ rest 
and home comforts I am now pretty well again. 
Now as you wished to know how I liked the West 
coast and how my sons are getting on there, I beg to 


and want to get where I can keep them, as I do not 
believe in rustling stock all winter, as itis rather 
risky business. I shall endeavor to put up plenty of 
hay for the whole winter, if necessary. Also, what I 
can raise on a farm? I expect to raise oats and put 
them up sameas hay for the cows and heifers. Now, if 
you can give me any information in regard to what I 
want, do so. Iam not particular about a neighbor- 


| hood, don’t care if there is no one in fifty miles, just 


so I can get a good location. Settlement will follow 
soon enough. M. A. MILLER. 
We have not seen the Cannon Ball or Knife River 
valleys. Intend to visit them in May. Have no 
doubt about your finding what you want in either. 
There is not much slough land, but enough for sup- 
plying hay. A few small herds of cattle were win- 
tered this season on the Heart and Knife rivers. See 
our letters from Western Dakota in this and recent 
numbers of THE NORTHWEST. Better go out to 


| Gladstone and examine the country near the head of 


The following interesting letter was written by an | the Heart, Knife and Cannon Ball. 


A Montana man 
has recently taken up land on the South Heart for 
raising blooded bulls. Grass is plentiful in all that 
section, for pasturage and hay. You can take one 
hundred and sixty acres for a homestead within rail- 
road limits and can buy railroad land at very low 
figures. 


~ 
o-oo 





WASHINGTON TERRITORY WEATHER.— While our 
friends ‘‘ back in the States’? are still having plenty 
of winter, in this country spring is already upon us. 
The farmers are plowing, the flowers are in bloom 
and the trees are getting ready to put forth their 
leaves. The deep snows of last December are about 
forgotten, and the man who was going to leave the 
country as soon as spring opened is busy getting his 
garden ready for planting.— Dayton ( Wash. Ter.) 
Inlander, March 6th. 
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MINNEWAUKAN. 





A Description of Devils Lake, Turtle Mountains, 
and Mouse River Country. 


The district of land referred to above includes 
the counties of Benson, De Smet, McHenry, Rolette 
and Bottineau. It has been but recently opened by 
the United States Government for settlement, and it 
is unsurpassed in agricultural resources. The metrop- 
olis and natural supply point for this whole section 
of country is the town of Minnewaukan, the county 
seat of Benson County, and terminus of the James- 
town and Northern branch of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The town occupies a commanding position 
on the extreme western bank of Devils Lake, a large, 
irregular body of salt water, over forty miles long 
east and west, and varying in width north and south 
from one to seven miles, while it has a shore line of 
more than two hundred and fifty miles, and upon the 
three remaining sides of the town, north, west and 
south, and tributary to Minnewaukan, as their sup- 


ply point, are found some of the best lands in the | found in abundance. 


Northwest for stock, 
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the nights are cool, and the average temperature 
during the hottest months is seventy degrees. Ague 
or malaria is unheard of. Grateful and refreshing 
breezes from the salt water conduce to healthful rest 
and sleep at night. The summer days are long, twi- 
light lingering in midsummer till 10 P. M. 


BOATING AND FISHING. 


There are now three steamboats on the lake, one a 
double-deck excursion boat, which makes regular 
trips to all the resorts and points of interest around 
the lake, prominent among which are Grahams Is- 
land, Devils Nest, Rock Island, Danas Grove, Dev- 
ils Heart, Fort Totten and Jerusalem. Under the 
bright, clear sky, invigorated by the salt lake breezes, 
these excursions are delightful. There are also a 
number of small sail and row boats on the lake. 
The lake contains a variety of fish, among which the 
pickerel deserves special mention on account of its 
‘*vameness’’ and fine fiavor. 

GAME. 

Around Lake Minnewaukan there are innumera- 
ble lesser lakes and streams where fish and game are 
Ducks of all kinds, swan, 









surveyed by the United States Government and 
opened for settlement but a year and a half ago, and 
to-day scarcely an acre remains untaken. The west- 
ern half of this county was surveyed late in the fall 
of 1884, and it was not opened for entries in time to 
be available for that year. This large extent of 
choice land now awaits settlement, and it is not 
likely that the close of the current year will find 
much of it remaining unoccupied. The portion of 
the public domain suited for agriculture and stock 
raising which now remains in the possession of the 
general Government is not large, and North Dakota 
may be said to contain very nearly all that is choice. 

The soil of the region around Devils Lake has 
been demonstrated by analysis, as well as by practi- 
cal experience, to contain the requisite ingredients 
for the successful and vigorousgrowth of varied vege- 
tation. The soil is extremely dark, and varies in 
depth from eighteen to thirty inches, and it is forti- 
fied below by a deep subsoil of clay. 

It would appear that the splendid growth of vege- 
table life is germinated and matured by the unusual 
combination of soil and the long, growing summer 
days, which together 
insure perfect fruition. 





grain, dairy and mixed 


The seeding is done as 





farming. On the north 
is the Big Coulee coun- 
try, on the northwest 
the Turtle Mountains, 
on the west the Mouse 
River country, and on 
the south is the fertile 
Antelope Valley. In 
general, the character 
of the country around 
Minnewaukan may be 
described as a rich, rol- 
ling prairie, 
withaluxuriant growth 


covered 


of natural grasses, 
which care to hay upon 
the ground and afford 
ample forage for stock 
during the greater part 
of the year. Most abun- 
dant among the wild 
flowers are the bright 
scarlet and purple roses, 
and the honeysuckle. 
DEVILS LAKE. 
Asseen from the town 
of Minnewaukan, this 
beautiful sheet of water, 





soon as the frost is out 
of the ground toadepth 
of about three inches, 
and it is the continued 
evaporation of the frost 
which causes the plant 
to start and become vig- 
orous early in its exist- 
ence, even before the 
warmth of the sun alone 
would be sufficient to 
sustain the young 
growth above the soil. 
Vegetable growth is ex- 
tremely rapid; wheat 
ripens in from ninety 
to one hundred and ten 
days. 

The soil isadmirably 
adapted to grain and 
stock raising. Many 
fields average 25 to 28 
bushels of No. 1 hard 














wheat to the acre, and 
many 75 bushels of oats 
to the acre. Some ex- 
traordinary yields oc- 
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called by the Indians 
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MAP SHOWING LOCAT/ON OF M/INNEWAUKAN ON DEVILS LAKE, ANO TRIBUTARY COUNTRY. | 


curred in various loca- 
tions: One party raised 





Minnewaukan, “ Spirit 
Water,’’ presents an at- 
tractive view of its irregular shore line stretching away 
to the northeast to Kreels Bay, and southeast to Fort 
Totten, skirted with timbered promontories shooting 
out from innumerable wooded islands and peninsu- 
las, while here and there a coulee steals off to some 
hidden inlet. But a short distance out Pelican Island 
is seen, where myriads of gulls, geese, ducks, snipe, 
curlew, brant and swan resort in flocks, nesting 
millions of eggs in the sand and reeds. Four miles dis- 
tant and yet in plain view is Grahams Island, from 
which much of the winter’s supply of fuel is ob- 
tained. As stated above, the lake is over forty miles 
long and from one to seven in width. The sand on 
the shore resembles that of the sea. The color of 
the water is a dark green, closely resembling that of 
the ocean. Its medicinal properties are highly 
spoken of. By chemical analysis its waters 
shown to contain epsom and glauber salts, magnesia, 


are 


chloride of sodium, sulphate and carbonate of soda 
and lime. 
CLIMATE. 

Minnewaukan (or Devils Lake), located eighty- 
five miles west of the Red River and ninety miles 
north of Jamestown, possesses a most delightful cli- 
mate; severe heat and sudden changes are unknown. 
It has an even temperature and a dry atmosphere; 





prairie chickens, plover, geese, cranes, curlew, brant 
and snipe; deer, antelope, foxes, badgers and jack 
rabbits abound, while a day’s drive away, in the 
Mouse River and Turtle Mountain district, elk and 
moose are found. This is truly the sportsman’s par- 
adise of the Northwest, and too much cannot be said 
in its praise. 
POINTS OF INTEREST. 

In every direction the visitor finds delightful 
drives over excellent roads. The military and In- 
dian reservations can be reached either by land or 
water. Fort Totten, which was established in 1867, 
is distant sixteen miles to the southeast. Four com- 
panies of soldiers are stationed there. The 1,100 Cut 
Head Sioux Indians who live upon this reservation 
have for some years successfully cultivated small 
farms, growing corn, wheat, oats, barley, potatoes and 
other garden vegetables, and they are rapidly becom- 
ing self-supporting and prosperous. There are now 
about one hundred full-blood Indians in the Indian 
mission school. 

Perhaps no stretch of country in Dakota, of equal 
extent, contains less waste or inferior land than Ben- 
son County. The eastern half (with the exception 
of the southeastern corner, as yet retained as a por- 
tion of the Cut Head Sioux Indian reservation, ) was 


15 bushels of No. 1 hard 
wheat to the acre on virgin prairie, newly turned 
over but a week previous; another over 50 bush- 
els of oats to the acre on one-week-old breaking. 
Flax has yielded 213 bushels per acre. Sweet corn 
is plentiful. In point of size, quantity or profusion, 
no part of the country exceeds Benson County, Da- 
kota, in the production of vegetables. 


SCHOOLS. 


A question of great interest to every family con- 
templating going toa new ceuntry to make a home 
is, what will be the opportunities there for the edu- 
cation of our children? No other state or territory 
in the West offers more encouragement or better fa- 
cilities for building school houses and supporting 
schools than Dakota, and the evidence of it, and the 
desire of her people to avail themselves of it, is wit- 
nessed in every new county by the erection of good, 
substantial school houses, and the schools conducted 
therein by young men or women who have come 
from the East to make a home among the people. 

By law, the one-eighteenth part of the whole pub- 
lic domain in Dakota, being sections sixteen and 
thirty-six in each township, which are known as 
‘*school sections,’’ is set apart for the exclusive use 
and benefit of the educational fund. 
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STOCK FARMING. 

Stock raising is certain to become an important 
industry here; for this region, like some portions of 
Montana, produces natural grasses, which cure to 
hay upon the ground in the fall, and will fatten 
stock without the aid of grain. The entire popula- 
tion of the county is using this ‘ grass-fattened ’’ 
meat, and it is equal to the best meat offered for 
sale in the East. On Jan. 19, 1885, a butcher in 
Minnewaukan killed four three-year-old steers, and 
the dressed weight of the four animals averaged over 
1,300 pounds each, not one pound of which had ever 
known the taste of grain. 


newaukan, although less than a year old, has a $20,- 

000 hotel, ‘‘the Arlington,’’ built by New York 

State capital, a bank, a weekly newspaper, Dakota 

Siftings, numerous merchandise stores, two lumber 

yards, two coal yards, brick yard, lime kiln, ete. 
HOW TO REACH MINNEWAUKAN. 

By the great Northern Pacific Railroad, the best 
equipped, only first-class railroad in the Northwest, 
the traveler can leave St. Paul at8 P. M., arrive at 
Jamestown at noon the next day and be cosily 
ensconsed in luxurious quarters at Minnewaukan the 
same evening. Minnewaukan lies upon the gently 


} 
| 





Minnewaukan extending seventy miles to the Turtle 
Mountains and Big Coulee country, ninety miles to 
Mouse River, with Antelope Valley to the south, 
reaching to the North Bend of the Missouri River, 
all of which, together with many natural facilities, 
offer the business man with a fair stock rare oppor- 
tunity to do a large cash business. This, of course, 
gives but a vague idea of this vast region beyond the 
lake, all tributary to Minnewaukan. The comple- 
tion of the Jamestown and Northern branch of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad has opened this within 
the last year to as easy access as any part of the 
Golden Northwest. 





MINNEWAUKAN OR DEVILS 
LAKE LAND DIs- 
TRICT. 

This new land district, cov- 
ering about one hundred miles 
square, containing 9,000,000 
acres, was opened for settle- 
ment by the Government in 
the autumn of 1882. The im- 
migration of 1883 and 1884 
was stupendous. Yet there is 
room for thousands more 
‘‘home seekers’’ on the west 

shores of 
LAKE MINNEWAUKAN. 

The settlement of the rich 
and attractive agricultural 
and grazing region bordering 
upon this singular inland sea 
is unparalleled in the history 
of any new country, so rap- 
idly hasit occurred and so sub- 
stantial is its character. For 
many years this valuable land 








The population increases 
with great rapidity. From 
the quantity of wheat and 
grain raised in the tributary 
country the place is destined 
to be one of the largest store- 
houses in Dakota. Minne- 
waukan will become one of 
the greatest wheat buying 
points in the West. The qual- 
ity of the grain is the cele- 
brated No. 1 hard, so much 
sought for by the Minneapolis 
millers, from which is made 
the flour known all over the 
world. 

LIVING 
compares favorably with liv- 
ing in the East, owing to the 
good railroad facilities. Gro- 
ceries are little if any higher 
than in the older settled coun- 
tries; fruit is brought in by 
rail from Michigan on the 








was held unoccupied as an In- 
dian reservation. It lies in 
three distinct districts, which 
are known as Minnewaukan (or Devils Lake), Turtle 
Mountain and Mouse River regions, the first men- 
tioned having the only railroad outlet to the east, 
and is the great distributing point for all the vast 
farming and grazing region as far west as the Montana 
line, and the nearest railroad point to the cattle ran- 
ges north of the Missouri River. 
CITY OF MINNEWAUKAN. 


MINNEWAUKAN.— THE ARLINGTON HOTEL. 


sloping shores of the inland sea, with h er satanic name, 
overlooking the most beautiful and largest sheet of 
water in the Territory, ‘‘the mystic sea,’’ ‘‘ the spirit 
lake.’’ Her fine sandy beach affords a sweeping 
view of the lake, while stretching away back, nu- 
merous promontories of no inferior height add to the 
romantic scene, and afford views of the lake for 


east, and from Oregon and 
California on the west, and 
sold at moderate prices; small 
fruits and berries grow in abundance in the imme- 
diate vicinity; wood can be obtained from the islands, 
four-foot wood at $4 per cord, delivered; ‘water, pure 
and cold, is found in great abundance, at depths 
varying from 25 to 50 feet. A fine quality of soft 
lignite coal, almost equal to Pennsylvania bitumin- 
ous, is found in inexhaustible quantities in the 
Turtle Mountains, which will 





This new county seat and 
trade centre derives its name 
trom the lake on whose west- 
ern extremity it is located. 
Minnewaukan, properly trans- 
lated, means ‘‘Haunted Wa- 
ter’’ or ‘‘Spirit Water,’’ and 
was so named by the Indians. 
This beautiful embryo city is 
situated in the centre of Ben- 
son County, overlooking the 
vast expanse of water to the 
-ast, with its heavily timbered 
shores and wooded islands, 
nestled amidst one of the rich- 
est and most productive tracts 
of land ever offered to the set- 
tler. It is the terminus of the 
Jamestown and Northern 
branch of the Northern Paci- 








be shipped to Minnewaukan 
via the Dunseith & Southern 
Railway, which has been sur- 
veyed from this point. The 
subsoil furnishes such clay as 
produces good red brick; lime- 
stone exists in abundance, and 
the beautiful beach supplies 
quantities of building sand. 
INVALIDS’ PARADISE. 
The atmosphere has all the 
good qualities of Colorado, and 
- the country, lying at a much 
lower altitude, is less danger- 
ous to those suffering from 
lung troubles who have long 
procrastinated in changing 
climate. The atmosphere is 
dry and bracing, which makes 
it delightful. The invalid, 








fic Railroad, and four hundred 
miles from St. Paul; can be 
reached in twenty-four hours 
from said place. Latitude 48°, longitude 99°, west 
from Greenwich. It is the trade centre of this vast 
surrounding country, and destined to be the metrop- 
olis of Central North Dakota, as well as a fine sum- 
mer resort. 

Many of the Southern people who come to Minne- 
tonka now spend the hotter season at Devils Lake, 
where fishing and game is plenty. A number of ex- 
cursion parties have visited its lovely shores the past 
summer, among them Gen. Sherman’s party, and 
many members of the G. A. R. Encampment. Min- 





many miles around. Minnewaukan is the finest lo- 
cated town in North Dakota, both for scenery and 
pleasure, and as a trade centre and distributing 
point. Here is the end of the railroad division, 
and terminus of the Jamestown and Northern branch 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad, where elevators and 
warehouses will be built. Religious societies have 
been organized and educational facilities are rapid- 
ly on the increase. 
BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


MINNEWAUKAN.—STEAMBOAT MINNIE H. AND FORT TOTTEN STEAM LAUNCH. 


| 


There is a vast extent of country tributary to | 





borne down by the murky, 
damp atmosphere of the East, 
at once experiences relief and 
gains strength and vigor unknown before, new life 
welling up in every vein. Many settlers who came 
as confirmed invalids now rejoice in their newly 
found health and homes. 

When he returned to his seat in the theatre and 
said he had just stepped out to see someone, she 
gravely responded: ‘‘It must have been the evil 
one,’’ and when the young man asked if she saw the 
cloven foot she turned up her pretty nose and said: 
‘*No, but I smell the cloven breath.’’ 
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J. W. McCLUNG, 
Formerly of Maysville, Ky. 
M. B. CURRY, formerly of Richmond, Va. 


Formerly of Fredericksburg, Va. 








McClung, McMurran & Curry, 


(Successors to J. W. McClung.—Established 1855.) 


Real Estate and Financial Agents 


No. 6 W. Third St., St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Correspondents in any part of the United States fur- 
nished with references to gentlemen for whom we 
have transacted business. 

Money invested in the name of the owner for a commission 
or on joint account for a share of profits. 


Money Loaned at 7 Per Cent Clear of Commissions 


On productive real estate worth double at sober estimates. 
Money invested in lots, and buildings erected which will rent 
for 8 to 25 per cent on cost of lot and house. 


WEST 
UPERIOR, 


WISCONSIN, 


The new Railroad, Manufacturing and Commercial City, 


At the Head of Lake Superior. 





Platted and offered for sale by the 


Land and River Improvement Co, 


F. H. WEEKS, President, 

Equitable Building, New York City. 
H. W. De FOREST, Secretary, 

Equitable Building, New York City. 
J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 


West Superior, Wis. 


This company has a large amount of land with good harbor 
front, well adapted to Flour Mills and all kinds of manufac- 
tures. Special inducements and advantages are offered to per- 
sons desiring to engage in any industrial enterprise. 

AGENTS: 
GOLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 
No. 10 Pine Street, New York City. 
FREDICKSEN & CO., 
Clark Street, Chicago. 
COCHRAN, RICE & WALSH, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
REFERENCES: 
Bank of the Manhattan Company, New York. 


S. H. Kean & Co., Bankers, Chicago. 
First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 


For Pamphlets, Maps or information, apply to the agents, offi- 
cers of the company, or to 


J. H. HAMMOND, General Manager, 


West Superior, Wis. 


THE OPERA DRUG STORE. 
MACNAB & ROY, 


Chemists and Druggists 


325 Wabasha St., Opp. Opera House, 


St. PAU, DAIBIN. 


Fine perfumes and toilet articles a specialty. 
skillfully compounded at all hours. 


Prescriptions 


St. PAU Te 


OMEOPATHIC 
PHARMAGY. 


Homeopathic, Foreign and Domestic Tinctures, Tincturations, 
Pellets, Vials, Books, etc. 


34 West Third St., corner St. Peter. 
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MAY MUSICAL FESTIVAL! 


st. Paul Choral Society, 


ST. PAUL EXPOSITION BUILDING, 


May 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th, 1885, 


AND SATURDAY MATINEE. 


SPLENDID ARRAY OF FESTIVAL ARTISTS! 
MADAME EUGENIE PAPPENHEIM, 


The Greatest Operatic and Oratorio Dramatie Prima Donna, from Her Majesty’s Opera, London. 


MISS LATHE ILDE Pe ilLLiPs, 
The well known Contralto of the Boston Ideal Opera Company. 
Mr. CHARLES EFRITSCH, 
The Distinguished Operatic and Oratario Tenor, from Vienna Opera House. 


Mir Myron WJ". Whitney, 


The Greatest Living Oratorio Bass. 


Fae aaewoOle S&S. Ei. JIT ACOBSOW, 


Of Cincinnati, Concert Master and Solo Violinist. This Famous Artist has been Concert Master with the very best Orchestra 
Organizations in Europe and America. 











In addition to this Brilliant List of GREAT ARTISTS, the following well known Artists have been engaged for the 
Festival: 


MRS. IDA MAC PRYCE, 


The Favorit Chica:o Soprano. 


MISS ALICE SHAW, 


The Pleasing St. Paul Soprano. 
MR. JOHN H. DONAHOE, Tenor. 
MR. WM. H. BUCKELEW, Bass. 


Grand Festival Chorus 


OF 300 TRAINED VOICES, AND 


GRAND ORCHESTRA 


OF 50 PICKED MUSICIANS, FROM ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND MILWAUKEE. 


SIGNOR JANNOTTA, Musical Director. 


OFFICERS OF FESTIVAL: 
Hon. WM. R. MERRIAM, President. Hon. CONRAD GOTZIAN, Vice President. 
J. P. MOORE, General Manager and Treasurer. CHARLES T. DUNBAR, Secretary. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
NATHAN FORD Professor FRANK WOOD. 


MR. JOHN F. GEHAN, Bass. 
MR. PAUL H. STOEVING, 


The Well Known St. Paul Violinist Virtuoso, 


MR. CHARLES B. POTTGIESER, 


The Promising Young Pianist Virtuoso. 


HENRY M. KNOX. 


FOLLOWING IS SCALE OF POPULAR PRICES ACCORDING TO LOCATION: 


PARQUET, with single reserved seat, $2.50 and $2; single season ticket to five Grand Concerts, reserved seat in Parquet, 
$8 and 36. DRESS CIRCLE, single ticket, reserved seat, $1.50 and $1; single season ticket to five Concerts, $5 and $4. FAMILY 
CIRCLE, 75 cents. BALCONY, 50 cents. General admission, $1. The advantage of purchasing a season ticket on above scale, is 
shown at a glance. In addition to the above, 


A SPECIAL SUBSCRIBER’S TICKET 


Is being taken in large numbers, which proves it by far the Most Popular and Cheapest Season Ticket of the Festival. It entitles the 
holder to THREE SEASON TICKETS to the five Concerts with FIRST CHOICE of reserved seats in the Parquet, and is sold 
for $25. Families or parties of three or more attending the Festival for the season will find this much the cheapest ticket. This 
list of Special Subscribers is growing daily and being limited in number will soon be full. It is in hands of Hon. W. R. MERRIAM, 
at Merchants National Bank, Hon. CONRAD GOTZIAN, Signor JANNOTTA or J P. MOORE, to whom parties desiring this tigket 
should apply at once. Those wishing one or more single season tickets will do well to subscribe without delay, and will find the 
lists with CHARLES T. DUNBAR, at National German American Bank, Signor JANNOTTA, or at A.E. WHITNEY’S Piano Ware- 
rooms, No. 97 East Third Street. The Box Sheet of the GRAND EXPOSITION BUILDING, capable of seating with comfort and 
safety 3,200 people, can be seen at any time at the store of A. E. Whitney, 97 East Third Street. All subscribers and the public 
generally will be notified when reserved seats can be secured. Seats in a body or singly will be reserved for visiting parties from 
Minneapolis, Stillwater, Anoka, Hastings, Faribault, and all adjoining towns; and reduced fares on all railroads into St. Paul have 
been secured. Parties from any of these places desiring to attend the Great Festival for the season, or any one Concert, will 
receive special attention by communicating by mail with J. P. MOORE, General Manager, any time before April 20th, for season 
or single tickets, or any further information about the Festival. Programs of the Concerts will be shortly announced. 


SIGNOR JANWOTTA, J. F. MOOR, 
Musical Director. General Manager. 
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BRISTOL & McARTHUR 





In New and Spacious Quarters. 


Bristol & McArthur, the well known wholesale sta- 
tioners, printers, lithographers' and blank book man- 
ufacturers, St. Paul, have removed to the elegant 
new Wilder block, Nos. 181 and 183 East Fourth 
Street. This move was occasioned by the demand 
for more room in which to carry on their rapidly 
growing business. In the building which they now 
occupy, an engraving of which we give on this page, 
they have ample space to conduct their immense 
trade and, with greater facilities than evgr before en- 
joyed by the firm, are prepared to push their trade 
in every section of the Northwest. They are now 
better equipped for maintaining the lead in their 
lines than any institution west of Chicago, although 
in past years they have firmly held that position. 
The superiority of their goods has steadily gained 
them favor in this city and in every town and village 
of the country tributary, until now their popularity 
is universally acknowledged throughout the wide 
domain of the Northwest. It has required energetic 
work and active business experience to obtain this 
result, for they have not been without competitors 
in some of their lines. They, from the 


| whom are heads of families and have become perma- 


nently located here. In their bright, new quarters 
we are sure Bristol & McArthur will prosper, and it 
will always give us pleasure to know that they are 
doing well. 


~~ 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 





In all lines of notions and fancy goods, Arthur, 
Warren & Abbott lead all others in St. Paul. 
Largest stock, greatest variety to select from and 


lowest prices are points in their favor difficult for 
competitors to overcome. 





‘ os 
The Scribner Roofing and Cornice Company. 
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RESOURCES OF THE BAD LANDS. 





The Bismarck Blade has investigated the resourees 


| of the Bad Lands west of the Missouri, and says: 


Not only does there lie, crumbling to dust, the richest 


gem in the crown of our blessings, the coal,— which 
has laid there for ages, waiting for the hand of some 
one to unlock it,— but phosphates of all kinds, gyp- 
sum, ashes, sand and marl. Petrified timbers of the 
long gone paleozoic ages,— trunks of trees whence the 
bark has rotted to the ground,— great beds of phos- 
phate of lime, carbonate of lime, sulphate of barium, 
—decayed bones of the buffalo and the Indian, or 
older still of the mastodon and those strange stupen- 


| dous forms that stalked upon earth in the morning 


The handsome appearance of St. Paul buildings | 
is in a great measure due to superior work in the | 


line of galvanized iron cornices, skylight, roofing, 
etc., done by the Scribner Roofing and Cornice Com- 
pany of this city. 


of time—all have been for countless ages enriching 
the soil, until to-day the sunny slopes of the Bad 
Lands afford the grandest place in the world for cul- 
ture of the hardy varieties of vegetables, and for 
all kinds of mixed farming. It is a fact, which the 
writer knows, that in the heart of the Bad Lands 
vegetables are raised of all kinds, and that there are 
none to be found in the Eastern market, equaling 
them in size, freshness, delicacy or taste. 

-@- 


SASKATCHEWAN 


FIFE WHEAT. 





first, gave full recognition to the old (and 
as good as it is old) idea that lasting busi- 
ness success can always be depended on as 
a rich remuneration for those who will 
steadfastly stick to the rule of giving, 
always, the best article for the least money. 
Another point in their favor, and cardinal, 
too, it is in its nature and application to a 
business of this kind and coefficient with 
other inherent qualities of the firm in 
bringing about this result, is that they will 
not allow, under any circumstances, the 
least misrepresentation as regards the 
quality of goods for the sake of influencing 
asale. This last, coupled with the other 
trait in the character of the firm of only 
dealing in the very best qualities of goods, 
has been their two cardinal characteristics 
and paramount in gaining their great suc- 
cess. Not but what they have all grades 
in some of their lines of goods, for this is 
a necessity with a house whose trade ram- 
ifications penetrate so vast a section and 
embraces a patronage which supplies the 
demands of all classes. But in some of 
their specialties, say, for instance, blank 
books for bank and county use, a first-class 
article is always guaranteed. Another 
leading feature, and one which it is emi- 
nently proper to fully emphasize here, is 
that they are the only house here which 
makes a specialty of mercantile stationery 
in all its branches. This gives them an 
immense advantage and has contributed 
largely to their prestige. A traveling 
salesman of wide experience in this partic- 
ular branch said to the writer a few days 
since that ‘‘he believed Bristol & McAr- 
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The idea of going to the far North and of 
bringing down to Minnesota some of the 
hard wheats raised at the Hudson Bay 
Company’s frontier posts and other points 
in that vast region lying north of Minne- 
sota, originated with W. J. Abernethy, of 
Minneapolis. His investigation led to the 
discovery that this far northern section, in 
the great Valley of the North and South 
Saskatchewan, and even beyond, along the 
great system of rivers which empty into 
the Arctic Ocean, was the home of this 
cereal. Here was its natural climate; here 
disease had never weakened it, or noxious 





insects sapped its life. It grew luxuri- 














thur could duplicate, numerically, any 
order that could he made up by any single 
firm in New York City.’? Weare proud 
to be able to record this, as it shows what 
grand strides are being made toward the 
fulfillment of the prediction often made 
by us, that St. Paul would yet be one of 
the most important wholesale trade centres in 
America. They manufacture largely,’ and are, 
strictly speaking, the only manufacturing stationers 
in this section. In the spacious building they now 
occupy they have been able to add greatly to their 
stock and facilities for manufacturing, the building 
having been specially selected because of the supe- 
rior advantages it offered for the conduct of every 
minutiz of the leading branches of their business. 
The large, lightand well-ventilated basement is capa- 
ciousasastorage room. The first floor will bedevoted 
to samples, salesrooms and offices. The other floors to 
the fifth will be chiefly devoted to their printing, bind- 
ing and lithographing works. Taking all in all, they 
have one of the most complete establishments in the 
Union, able to execute any order and at prices which 
cannot be shaded in the Northwest. Of the per- 
sonnel of the firm it is scarcely necessary to speak. 


Composing it are the well known, practical business | 


men, H. M. Bristol and M. A. McArthur. To their 
energy and integrity is due the up building of the 
vast business over which they now preside. 
ing lately purchased the interests of former partners, 
they are now the sole proprietors. 


them to achieve still further successes, which we 
doubt not they will do. To such live business firms 
as this St. Paul is indebted largely for her rapid 
growth. They give employment in their manufac- 


turing department to men and women, many of | 





Hav- | 


i ¢ Their long expe- | 
rience in all branches of their business has fitted | 


ST. PAUL GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 





Manager Scott furnishes the following excellent 
list of attractions at above place of amusement dur- 
ing April: 

Fay TEMPLETON, April 2, 3 and 4. 

TuHos. W. KEENE, April 6, 7 and 8. 

KATE CLAXTON, April 9, 10 and 11. 

NAT GOODWIN, April 13, 14 and 15. 

W. J. SCANLON, April 16, 17 and 18. 

Gus WILLIAMS, April 20, 21 and 22. 

Rosson & CRANE, April 23, 24 and 25. 

MLLE. AIMEE, April 27, 28 and 29. 

_— — +e —— _ 


The May Festival. 





The St. Paul May Musical Festival attracts a great 
deal of interest, both in and out of the city. The 
list of solo singers includes a remarkable array of 
talent. The chorus will comprise nearly all the 
well trained local singers, while the orchestra is re- 
cruited from Minneapolis and Milwaukee as well as 


St. Paul. 
May number. The affair promises to be the most 
brilliant musical event of the year. 





ST. PAUL—NEW QUARTERS OF BRISTOL & M’ARTHUR, 181 AND 183 EAST FOURTH STREET. 


antly, was hard and glutinous, and pro- 
duced the good old fashioned yield of 








twenty-five to forty bushels to the acre of 
grain often weighing sixty-five pounds, and 
in some cases sixty-eight pounds, to the 
bushel. 

In the fall of 1878, Mr. Abernethy visited 
Winnipeg for the purpose of securing some 
of this far northern grown wheat for prop- 
agation. By the help of United States 
Consul Taylor he obtained some small pack- 
ages from the Saskatchewan Valley. This 
seed was first sown by D. L. Wellman, in 
Becker County, Minnesota, and from a 


mere handful at the start it has increased 
to such an extent that thousauds of acres 
were sown with it last year. The Sas- 
katchewan Fife is now recognized as the 
best and most productive variety for the 
climate and soil of Minnesota and Dakota. 
Mr. Abernethy sells it at prices ranging 
from three dollars for a sack containing a single 
bushel to one dollar and fifty cents per bushel in car 
load lots. 





_— —— ——_-@- ——_- ——— = 
A Reliable New Drug House. 





Persons living in the vicinity of the Grand Opera 
House, and those more westerly located in St. Paul, 
and whose convenience would naturally lead them 
to purchase in that locality, will be interested in the 
establishing of the Opera House Drug Store at No. 
325 Wabasha Street. It is owned and managed by 
Mr. D. F. Macnab, who was with Lambie & Bethune 
for four years. His experience and learning has fitted 
him, in an eminent degree, for the successful man- 
agement of a drug house. Being a thorough drug- 
gist and chemist, he can be relied upon for accuracy 
in compounding prescriptions. He has as fine a 
stock as any in the city. 

a NR a 

There is nothing like knowing how to please the 

public, said the quill-driver, as he saw the funera: 


_ procession of his rival file past on its way to the cem- 


We shall give the full program in our | 


etery; whereupon he proceeded to inform the public 
that he was ‘‘ pleased to see the editor of his alleged 


| contemporary out again.” 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 






















































valued. 


in all directions. 
are steadily rising. 


lines considerable activity has prevailed. 


and fair collections. 


dition. 
satisfactory. 


very large trade this year are bright. 





white lead, etc., 
oils and field seeds have been made. 
low in price. 
somewhat backward. 


creasing as the season advances. 


a good trade in heavy goods. 


ness and other grades. 


tions are coming in fairly well. 


market : 

WueEatT—No. 1 hard, 81c bid; March, 8ic bid; 
No. 1 regular, 68¢ bid; 
ular, 65¢ bid. 


asked ; May, 38c bid, 40¢ asked. 

OaTts—No. 2 mixed, 25c bid, 26 
April, 25e bid, 27¢ asked ; 
26c bid, 28e asked, March, 26c bid, 28c asked; No. § 
bid, 27¢ asked. 


bid. 
RyrE—5ic bid. 


bid, $11 asked; corn meal, 
$13.50 bid March, $14 asked ; 


$10.50 bid, $10.50 asked. 
Hoas — Dressed, $4.75 bid. 


$5 bid, $5.50 asked. 

Eaees — 12c bid, 13¢ asked ; 
bid, 12%4c asked; year, lic bid. 
BuTTeR = Extras, 25¢ bid, 
firsts, 6@8e bid, 8@10c asked. 


8c asked. 


ens, extras, 12c bid; choice, 10c bid. 


$3.50@4 asked for Russets. 
LEMONS — Fancy, $3.25@4 asked ; 


OFFICE OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 

St. PAUL, March 25, 1885. 

During the present month the movement of money 
has been moderate, and the market has been easy. 
Discounts remain unchanged at eight to ten per cent, 
and exchange on New York between the banks has 
been in the neighborhood of par, having been at a 
slight premium and again at a slight discount. 
hundred thousand dollars worth of five per cent, 
thirty year, city of St. Paul and Ramsey County 
bonds were purchased by the St. Paul National Bank 
at a premium of three and a half per cent. 
illustrates how highly our city and county bonds are 


Real estate has been wonderfully brisk, so much 
so that the activity manifested therein during the 
past few weeks is said to exceed that of the spring of 
1883, which was then considered phenomenal. 
strangers have visited the city and bought property 
Prices are being held firm, and 


The wholesale trade is fairly good, and in some 


however, are low in nearly every branch of business. 
Groceries are fairly active, as usual, with steady prices 


The dry goods trade is assuming a much more 
healthy state, and is now in a very satisfactory con- 
A large spring trade in all classes of goods 
is being done, and collections are reported to be very 


The drug trade is very active, and prospects for a 
Some articles 
} are advancing in price, such as opium, strychnine, 
and large sales of glass, paints and 
Glues are very 
Collections are improving, though 


The wholesale boot and shoe houses have enjoyed 
Spring orders are 
backward, but must come in at an early day. 
of leather continue firm, with a fair demand for har- 


There is considerable movement in hardware, all 
seasonable goods being in active demand, and collec- 


The following quotations show present wholesale 
prices of grain and country produce in the St. Paul 


May, 87c bid; 
No. 2 hard, 75c bid, 76c asked; } 


Corn — No. 2, 36c bid; March, 38c asked; April, 36c bid, 39c 
4e asked ; em Se bid; 
May, 27c bid, 28¢ asked ; No. i 


BARLEY — No. 2, 6c bid; No. 3 extra, 50@52c bid; No.3,44@47c 


MILListuFFs—Ground feed, $13.50 bid, $14 asked; s 
bolted, $17 bid, $18 asked; coarse, 
bran, $10.50 bid, $11 asked. 
Hay —Baled, upland prairie, $8.50 bid, $8.75 asked ; 
SEEDs — Flax, $1.33 bid ; timothy, $1.28 bid, $1.32 asked ; clover, 
April, 11¢ bid, 12¢c asked; May, 114c 
28e asked; extra firsts, 20c bid; 
Cu EESE—Fancy, 13c asked ; fine, 10c asked; fine, partskimmed, 
Pouttry — Turkeys, extras, 13c bid; choice, 1le bid; chick- 


ApPLeEs — Fancy, per bbl, $4.50 asked ; Standard, $3.25 bid. 
ORANGES — Fancy, per box, $#@4.50 asked for Riverside; 


choice, $2.75@3 asked. 
Pot aTors — Choice, 30c bid; Sweet M uscatines, $4 asked. 
C, A. McNEALE, Secretary. 













/ Glassware, 





CUT AND PRESSED 
BAR. 


Ornaments, 


and Utensils, 
wove Ss, Etc. 


THE LARCEST STOCK IN THE WEST. 


Write for Catalogue. BURLEY & CO., 
83 and 85 State St., CHICACO. 


The wholesale clothing houses are in !receipt of | 
steady orders for spring goods, and their sales are in- 


” Prices of Leading evens Stocks. 


COMPILED FROM DAILY REPORTS. 











The following table shows the closing prices of leading Northwestern Stocks, on the New York Stock 


Exchange, from March 2d to March 26th: 











g.fi¢ ex | .| as x , as a 

ZA |%A |SR|s |O8 | s4 | By js 
March 2....... 18 42% | 133% | 6514 | 29% | 9514 | 131 | 7214 
March 3....... 18 1214 | 1354 | 68 29314 | 95% | 138234 | 72144 
March 4....... 184 | 42 | 18% | 6644 | 29% | 9444] 132 | 72% 
March 5....... 1s | 4214 133% | 6644 | 29% | 9334 | 128% 723 
March 6....... 18l4 | 42%¢ | 1814 | 66% | 294 | 9334 | 128% | 7254 
March 7....... 1814 | 4314 | 1314 | 6644 | 29% | 94% | 12734 | 73 
March 9....... i8tg | 48 | 1344 | 6634 | 2934 | 9454 | 128 73% 
March 10...... | 1834 | 43% | 1314 | 68 2914 | 9514 | 128 735% | 
March 11..... | 183% | 4314 | 13% | 69 2914 | 95% | 129% | 74% 
March 12. ... | 181% | 48% | 13% | 69 29 94% | 129 73% 
March 13. .... | 19144 | 4314 | 13% | ...... 30 | 9454] 129 | 73% 
March 14...... 18% | 4334 | 1354 | 6944 | 30 | 9544 | 12934 | 73% 
March 16...... 1854 | 4314 | 134 | 6934 | 30 953% | 131 7334 
March 17...... 1814 | 4214 | 13% | 69 29 9454 | 13014 | 72% 
March 18..... | 18% | 4214 | 13% | 69 29 953% | 13144 | 73% 
March 19...... 184 | 4214 | 13 68 | 29 | 9454] 13014 | 72 
March 20...... | 18% | 42%! 13 | 68 | 29 | 9484 130144 | 72 
March 21...... 184% | 42 | 13% | 67% | 28 | 943% | 13034 | 72% 
March 23...... | 1734 | 405¢ | 1234 | 6944 | 28 | 93144] 130 | 71% 
March 24. .... | 174% | 40 | 1244 | 675¢ | 37 92% | 131 | 70% 
March 25..... | 17 4034 1234 68% | 27 | 9414 | 13014 | 6914 
March 26...... 1734 | 4114 | 12% 6714 | 28 9434 13044 704% 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Monthly Earnings Statement. 


APPROXIMATE GROSS EARNINGS FOR MONTH OF FEBRUARY. 
TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD STREET, 
NEw YORK, March 5, 1885. 


1883-4, 1884-5. Increase. 

Miles: Main Line and Branches..2,449 2,453 4 
Month of February.............$520,084,67 $569,562.00 $49,477.33 
Decrease. 
July 1, to Feb. 28............ 7,752,177.19 | $7,750,862.77 $1,314.42 


R. L. BELKNa«P, Treasurer. 





— -@- — —_ 

Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Sword, 10 Pine Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations 
of miscellaneous securities, March 25th: 

Northern Pacific - Mortgage Bonds... 


Pend d’Oreille Div“ 


10554 
85 to 9 
100* to 100%4* 






“ “ 


55 * i 101* to 102%* 

. Dividend C vattiiontes beaencceses 76 to 78 
BE Pertal: & DD... .nsccsesns cascoscccesccesescese a to 25 
St Paul & Duluth preferred.... wet ae to 80 
Nort ‘hern Pacific common.......... a M7 to 20% 


“ preferred... 37% to 40 
Oregon Transcontinental..... - 10% to 10% 
Oregon Railway & Nav............ 68 to 68% 
Oregon Transcontinental 6s. 72% to 74 
Cregon Railway & Nav. Ists.... 111 to 11154 
* Interest. 


MACMASTER, BURNHAM & CO., 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 
FERGUS FALLS, - 


Have always on hand 
FIRST MORTGAGES ON FARMS, DRAWING SEVEN PER CENT. 


FARM AND CITY PROPERTY. 
For Lease, 
The Famed Water Power of Fergus Falls. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


COUNTY, MUNICIPAL AND SCHOOL BONDS. 


Agents for 
The Dundee Mortgage and Trust Investment Company 
of Scotland. 
The Dundee Land Company of Scotland. 
The Red River Land and ater Power Company. 
The Fergus Falls Gas and Mill Company. 


TOMN J. COUEMAN, 


Successor to COLEMAN & OXLEY, 


INSURANCE, REAL ESTATE, 


AND COLLECTION ACENCY, 
Also Brokers in Securities and Live Stock, 
MILES CITY, MONTANA. 


MINN. 


| 








d, 3/24/25 /4,/4.| 9 | 2 |g. 
@F 22/59/80 /%s | *2| 2& 4 | 3s 
| ei | | 5S | oo) B8) 84) 8 | sae 
v n= | DB @ = i] ~ | & = j 
| 105%, 59 26 | 863% | 12 | 27% | 120% | 1123 | 30% i 
1106 | 90 | 258% | 8714 | 121% | 27% | 12134 | 11234 | 40 
| 106 | 89 | 253% | 8644 | 124/26 | 121 | 112% | 39% 
| 105%4| 89 | 24 | 854 | 12 | 27 | 12034 | 112% | 39 
}106 | 89 | 25%] 85 |12 | 27 | 121%/ 113 | 40 
106 | 89 | 25 | 95% | 12 | 273% | 121% | 113% | 39% 
1106 | so% | 25 | 85% | 113 | 2736 | 121% | 115 | 39% 
106 | 89 | 26 | 8676 | 12 | 27% | 12934] 115 | 39% 
| 106% | 897% | 26 873% | 12 28 | 125 116 39% 
106 | 89 | 25 | 86%] 12%\27%/114 | 115 |... 
106 | 89 | 24¥Z | 86% | 12 | 27 | 12834 | 115% | 37% 
105% 9014 | 2534 | 8714 | 12% | 27 * 124% | 115% | 37% 
106% 90 | 25% | 8714 | 12% | 27 | 124% | 11534 | 3734 
1054 89 | 24% | 8614 | 1114 | 26 =| :12834 | 11414 | 8734 
105% | 89 | 25 | 86% | 1134 | 26 | 123% | 114% | 38% 
10534 | 88 | 24%! 85 | 11% 26 | 12254 | 1144 | 3814 
10534 88 | 24%/ 85 | 11% | 26 | 122% | 114% | 38% 
105% | 8744 254%] 8 | 11% 26 122 114% 38 
105 | 90. | 2434/85 | 11% 26 © 122% «1144-38 
| 1053, | 98 | 24% | 85 | 1% 2 «6 122:« | 4ssT— 
105 «88 —«| 24% 85%H_—sdH«CéWSC“‘«‘éi CSCS: O187 


1064/90 | 25% 86% 11% 2 123 115 37% 


COLD, BARBOUR & SWORDS, 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
10 Pine Street, - New York. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 





All classes of Negotiable Securities bought and 
sold, and advances made on same. 

Northern Pacific First Mortgage, Missouri and 
Pend d@’Oreille Division Bonds and Preferred Div- 
idend Certificates bought and sold. 


FOOTE & FRENCH, 
BAN EBRERS 


——AND?>—— 


DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 
OFFER FOR SALE 


Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Gen Mortgage and Land Grant Gold 6 per cent bonds, due 1921 
Northern Paeific R. R. Co 

Pend d’Oreille Div. First Mortgage 6 per cent bonds, due 1919 
Northern Pacific R. R. Co. 

Dividend bonds, 6 per cent annually, due 1888. 


ATSO DEALERS IN OTHER CONSERVATIVE INVESTHENT SECURITIES, 


7 Congress St. and 2 Congress Square, 
H—C U. BOSTON, MASS. 


A. J. SAWYER, 


GRAIN ON COMMISSION, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Advances on Consignments. Elevators on N. P. R.R. 


R. S. REEVES, 


Jamestown, Dak. 


LANDS and LOANS 


Commissioner for the State of New York. Investments made 
for non-residents on long or short time loans. Money placed at 
8 and 9 per cent on first-class real estate security. ‘axes paid 
for non-residents. References given on application. 
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MONTHLY - REVIEW OF THE WHEAT 
MARKET. 





[PREPARED FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 


1885. 


The month of March is always adull month in 
the wheat market here, and the past four weeks have 
been no exception to the general rule. Business has 
dragged along in a rut from which it is just begin- 
ning to emerge. The water in the river has been low, 
and only aboat one-third of the mill wheels have been 
able to turn at all, and then not at full speed by any 
means. Under these circumstances mills have bought 
very little wheat, and business on ’change has been 
confined to filling small orders to complete assort- 
ments and attending to the wants of outside mills, 
which have been very moderate. Speculative trad- 
ing is in the ‘‘dumps’’ badly. Operators here prefer 
to send their business to Duluth and Chicago instead 
of trading at home. One reason for this, in fact, 


the main reason, is that our dealers have not yet 
adopted the plan of settling their deals at the mar- 
ket price, as is done elsewhere, but insist on carrying 
the stuff and actually delivering it when sold for 
future delivery. At Chicago, Duluth and elsewhere 
all fature deals are settled at the close of business 
each day if desired, and all differences paid on the 
basis of the market price of that day. Until some 
plan is adopted here by which business in future 
can be facilitated we can never hope to have a specu- 
lative market. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March 28, 


During the past ten days investigations have shown | 
that the damage to the winter wheat crop is much | 


greater than was generally supposed. The agents of 
a large reaper manufactory in the East, who were 


sent out to ascertain the actual condition of the crop, | 


upon which the extent of manufacturing is to be 


based, report that the decrease of winter wheat acre- | 
Other | 


age will be from forty to sixty per cent. 
reports say the crop is in a condition no better than 
that of 1883. These reports, which are doubtless 
well grounded, together with the prospect of a 
war between Russia and England, 


strengthened the markets here and _ elsewhere. 


The Eastern markets have been in a very nerv- 


ous and excited state, fluctuations being wide and 
rapid. Everybody is afraid to sell short, and 
the bulls are not quite satisfied that the conditions 
are ripe for a big jump upward. Should war be ac- 
tually declared, 


Vorthwesterw opiillers. 


FARGO ROLLER MILLS, 


FARGO, DAHROTA. 








have greatly 


there is no doubt that prices of | 


MERCHANT MILLERS. 


FARGO’S BEST. 
DAKOTA FAMILY. 
No. 1 STRAIGHT. 


‘CAPACITY, 


| ) 
| BRANDS. j _ Three Hundred Barrels. | 


GN. KNEISILY & Co., 
OAK GROVE = sepcHANT MILLERS. anna 


Roller Mills. ~ scoheaa, ann. “tmteer nme vane 
Cuas. A. Pittssury & Co., 


“HAPPY THOUCHT.”’ 
Merchant MiKillers, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
PILLSBURY A. Daily Capacity I, 500 Bbls. 


ANCHOR. 








PILLSBURY B. 
EXCELSIOR. 


MILLS: } 


PAGE FLOUR MILLS, FERGUS FLOUR MILLS 


600 BBLS. CAPACITY, (ROLLER PF.OCESS), MANUFACTURE 


PAT aND Baxens’ Fos, MT RMR, Ye | QANDAD tu 


Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Gen. Man. Fergus Falls, Minn. J. V. HORNING, Manager. 


W. D. HALE, Treasurer. 


W. D. WASHBURN, President. J. E. STEVENS, Jr., Manager. 


wheat will advance from ten to twenty cents in a | 


very short time. 


improvement has taken place. 
St. Paul have decreased 238,000 bushels since March 
3d, and with a steady improvement in the water 
power, which is expected, will shrink rapidly till 
after seeding time. The following shows the range 
of prices during the month compared with prices a 
year ago: 


Highe st. Lowest. A year ago. 
BNI os osss sci cotcsens ME aacuaspemnaneces _,_ STR 98 
SU 2. NE <casiendshseonchaes 80 Ldn dncsnadsenecacdons : SOP rem 94 
INO. 1 FOGGIRP... .cccccceseee PilbdneamspaAnaneniaies P Bicisncsnasaddsovnpins 88 


Last year at this time, May No. 1 hard sold at 
$1.05. It sold on the twenty-seventh of this month 
at 853¢. 

The flour market has ruled very dull during the 
month until the last week, when a better demand 
has sprung up, caused by the European troubles, 
and prices are firmer. There is a fair export de- 


mand and millers are more encouraged over the situ- | 


ation. The water power has been very low all 
through the month, and only two-thirds of the 
mills are able to run. Those having steam power 
are obliged to use it, and have thus been ata great 
advantage over those who are compelled to depend 
upon water alone and grind four days out of six. 
Compared with a year ago the average output is 
about the same, but the water power a year ago was 
much better than now. The introduction of steam 


in some of the largest mills will doubtless be followed | 


this fall by every mill of large capacity on the falls. 


The mild weather of three weeks ago thawed the | 


ground in some portions of Southern Dakota suffi- 
ciently to allow seeding to be commenced. In the 
vicinity of Huron, on the Winona & St. Peter road, 
a large amount of wheat was sown, and the work 
has been commenced in other sections during the 
past week. Estimates of the acreage of wheat in 
the Northwest this year vary greatly. The high 
price of flax last year and the. extremely low price 
of wheat has induced a great many farmers to try the 
former crop, and thousands of acres of wheat land 
in Minnesota and Dakota will be given up to flax the 
pressent season.* From present indications, however, 
the opening up of new territory by emigrants will 
fully offset this decrease, and the total wheat acreage 
will not fall short of that of 1884. 





Receipts here have been lightdur- | 
ing the month until the last week, when a marked | 
Stocks here and at | 


The Washburn Mil Company 


MERCHANT MILLERS, 


| Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINCOLN MILL)|PALISADE MILL, 


| ANOKA, MINN. MINNEAPOLIS. 
CAPACITY 800 BARRELS. CAPACITY 1500 BARRELS. 
| BRAIOS : BRAITOS: 


WASHBURN’S BEST, Royal Rose, 
LINCOLN. PALISADE. 


HUSSEY, BINNS «& co. 


Jan. °84, cu. 


















PITTSBURGH, es _CS) PENNSYLVANIA. 


Manufacturers of HAMMERED, CRUCIBLE, CAST STEEL SHOVELS, 


d th nly Plain Back Crucible, Cast Steel Locomotive Scoo “4 made. Guaranteed Superior to 
- oe any inthe Market. For Sale 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., Chicago. ROBINSON & CARY, St. Paul, Minn. 
F. 4 cu. 


SEEDS 





ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red _ Blue Grass 
as aie ewe Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, E . : 


po oa Grrick, 115 Kinzie Sr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 





115, 117 & 119 Kinzie St. 
104,106, 108 & 110 Michigan St. 


Warehouses {i 
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THE “BIG BOSTON” CLOTHING HOUSE, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The Big Boston, Minneapolis, now located, as 
represented in the cut, in Morrison block, cor- 
ner of Washington and Second Avenue South, is 
a household word throughout the whole North- 
west and is well deserving the immense patronage 


it receives. Starting ten years ago as a strictly 


cash and one price store in the old Academy of 


Music, it soon became the leading store of the city, 
and fair dealing with its patrons, always giving 
value re eived, carrying the largest stock of fine 
and staple goods of the latest styles, has enabled 
it to retain its proud position. On Christmas 
day, 1884, the Academy of Music was destroyed 
by fire and the energetic proprietor immediately 
rented the Morrison block until May Ist, 1890, 
and proceeded to fit it up in magnificent style. 
Finding this block inadequate he rented the Morse 
block adjoining on Second Avenue, cutting an 
arch though, making a continuous ground floor 
store covering a surface of ten thousand square 
feet. In the Morrison block is the men’s ready- 
made clothing, furnishing goods and hat de- 
partments, and in the Morse block the youths’ 
and children’s and the merchant tailoring de- 
partments. The children’s room has been spe. 
cially fitted up with every convenience for the 
ladies and makes a handy resting place when 
out shopping. All visitors are made heartily 
welcome whether they wish to purchase or not. 
It is worth the while for all visitors to Minne- 
apolis, as well as the residents of the city, to visit 
these magnificent stores, note the prices and see 
Spring and summer goods 
include all the latest 


an immense stock. 
for 1885 are now in and 
styles and fabrics in men’s suits and overcoats, 
with prices exceedingly low. We notice spring 
overcoats that for finish and fit and style are 
tailor work. In 


equal to the best merchant 
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Hiik BIG BOSTON, WASHINGTON AVENUE 
[ Photo. by Rugg. 


BOSTON ONE L 








SOUTH. 












boys’ and children’s wear you will find every 
style of Kilts, Bismarcks, Metropolitans and 
school suits, also large lines of novelties that 
are made expressly for this store and cannot be 
found elsewhere. The furnishing department 
has always on its counter beautiful neckwear, 
fine underwear, gloves, handkerchiefs, mufflers, 
the latest things in collars and cuffs, and all kinds 
of white and fancy shirts, including the Big 
Boston shirt, which is acknowledged by all to be 
the best made and best fitting shirt in America. 
The Boston is sole agent for the celebrated Star 
shirt waists and has them in stock in every 
fabric. The hat department is by far the largest 
in the city and sells more hats and caps during 
the year than any two regular hat stores. In 
this department can be found the celebrated Mc- 
Glone self-conforming silk hat, Silverman and 
Guyer’s self-conforming Derbys, every block of 
John b. Stetson’s soft hats and a host of cheaper 
grade hats, all of the very latest styles and makes. 
Gentlemen who desire extra fine garments should 
without fail visit the tailoring department of 
the Boston. All of the very latest foreign and 
domestic suitings and overcoatings are always in 
stock, with the best of cutters and workmen to 
make them. In fact the cuttersare famed through- 
out the West as gentlemen of rare good taste and 
artists in their profession. The Boston buys all 
of its lines for spot cash and by selling for cash 
only is enabled to give prices in all of its depart- 
ments that defy competitors. In fact every sale 
ticket guarantees not only the quality but the 
price of the goods, and all who are not perfectly 
satisfied with their investment can return the 
goods any time within twenty days and their 
money will be refunded without amurmur. Mail 
orders receive special attention and goods are sent 
by the first express subject to examination and 
if not as desired returned at the expense of the 
store. 





HOTEL LAFAYETTE, 


MINNETONKA BEACH, MINN., 


IS REACHED ONLY VIA THE 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILWAY, 


Which runs over its well ballasted, steel rail double track, during the summer months eight fast trains daily, composed of elegant coaches, with every modern convenience for 
the accommodation of tourists and pleasure seekers. 








a ee 











-” 


ete, 


One of the finest and largest summer resort hotels in the world, beautifully situated on the north shore of Lake Minnetonka, twenty-five miles from St. Paul, and fifteen miles from 


Minneapolis 


and hitherto the objective point for thousands of our summer tourists from the South, East and West, is gaining in popularity each season, as its attractions become more widely 


known. The house is capable of accommodating nine hundred guests, and is supplied with all the conveniences and comforts of modern hotels. No one can realize the immense size of this Hotel 


For Hotel Rates, etc., address EUCENE MEHL, St. Paul, Minn. 


without having seen it. The above picture will afford a partial idea of its grandeur. 


For Circulars and Transportation, address C. H. WARREN, Cen. Pass. Agent, St. Paul, Minn. 
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[WRITTEN FOR THE NORTHWEST. ] 
WINTER IN THE CURLEW VALLEY. 





A Settler’s Observations and Experiences in 
Western Dakota. 





2 


It is sunrise, the mercury marks 32° below zero, 
and the atmosphere is as motionless as the Indian 
Oceaninacalm. ‘‘Whata temperature!’ did you 
exclaim ? 





Yes, according to the thermometer, the | 


i a . | 
mercury is 32° below; but according to the human | 


sensations, it is nothing of the kind. Youstand and 
look at the instrument, and wonder what is the 
matter. It seems to you a temperature of zero, or 
possibly 10° below, certainly not more; and so in 
summer the instrument will occasionally tell you it 
is 90°, when you cannot any way make it seem to 
you more than 75° or 80°. These discrepancies be- 
tween the mercury and the animal sensations are per- 
haps unexplainable, but that they do actually exist is 
too well known to the people of this country to be 
any longer a matterof question or dispute. Whether 
it is the altitude and the consequent clearness and 
rarity of the air, or what it is, the fact remains that 
30° below and 90° above are not more extreme in 
Northwestern Dakota than 10° below and 80° above 
arein Central or Southern Wisconsin. The morning is 
clear, and cold, and still; the cattle are arousing 
themselves from their rest in the open air, stretching, 
shaking the straw out of their long hair, nibbling a 
little here and there about the stacks, or wandering 
off on the prairie to make their breakfasts off the 
self-cured grass, which is scarcely covered by an over- 
coat of snow four inches thick. This is the way our 
stock winters. Of course, every farmer should have 
a modicum of hay or straw as a reserve against 
emergencies, —say a possibly deep snow, or some- 
thing else, —but the most part of the stock take ex- 
cellent care of themselves, and come through in good 
condition with very little feeding. They need shel- 
ter from the winds, and that is their greatest need; 
if they have it, they are pretty sure to pull through 
all right, with so little feeding that we may almost 
call it none at all. 

Smoke is beginning to rise from the chimneys 
where the fire has been smouldering through the 
long cold night. First one chimney, then another 





and another shoots forth its straight, black column | 
to thesky. The good man is piling on the lignite | 


and the house is warming up within. 
take long to get up a comfortable glow, for the fires 


It will not | 


are not allowed to go out in the settlers’ houses, and | 
| No, not blizzards. Thisis not the country of cyclones, 


fuel is almost as cheap as air. Now, the people are 
breaking their long fast, and in all the houses, or 
cabins — it is much the same—the best of wheaten 
bread, griddle cakes, a bit of bacon or of venison 
steak, or of both, coffee and baked potatoes, and 
such potatoes as this individual never saw or tasted 
elsewhere. Whatneed has royalty for more or better 
fare than these inhabitants of the frontier constantly 
treat themselves withal? After the repast, one neigh- 
bor, taking a peep into his coal bin and finding it is 
getting rather low, concludes to ‘‘hitch up’’ and go 
for a load of coal. Where? Only to the nearest hill- 
side, perhaps a mile, perhaps a half mile away. And 
now, let the settlers in South Dakota, where the peo- 
ple cultivate each year a certain number of acres of 
corn for fuel, or where they spend a large portion of 
their time in gathering and twisting grass for the same 
—let the corn burners and grass burners envy this 
man. He goes forth with his team and a pick, and 
in a couple of hours comes home with a ton of coal. 
This rich gift of Providence, this unspeakable bless- 
ing, is bestowed upon the people here, ‘‘ without 
money and without price.’’ To those who have 
teams, the cost of their fuel is nothing, absolutely 
nothing; to those who have no teams, the cost of 
their winter’s fuel will be the wages of a man and 
team, added to their own labor, for one day. Where 
else in the world is fuel so cheap? I confess I do 
not know the place. And it is inexhaustible? Have 
no fear on that account. There is already enough in 
sight to last a dense population thousands of years. 


| suspect you never did, and never will. 





hair itself.’’ — Le Figaro. 












Well, this is wiat one settler does with his winter 
day, or half day. Another takes his gun and goes 
forth in search of the timid deer, or the nimble an- 
telope, or the jumping rabbit, or the luscious prairie 
chicken; and he has not far to go before he starts his 
game. Youobserve that heavy fringe of timber cir- 
cling the town on the west. It is not particularly 
ornamental at this season of the year, but in July it 
is the pride of the people. Just now it is the home 
of the grouse, the quail, the prairie chicken, and 
sometimes of larger game as well. He goes there 
with his gun on shoulder, and soon you hear 
him ‘‘ cracking away.’’ He is sure to bring a deli- 
cate morsel home for dinner, and most likely for 
many dinners, also. Game is plenty, and nowhere 
on the whole road more plenty than in the Curlew 
Valley. So the settlers spend their winter, each one 
following his own attractions, and all as comfortable 
as aruralcommunity of Ohio or New York. Where is 
Glenullen? In the centre of the Curlew Valley, sixty 
miles west of the great iron bridge across the Mis- 
souri and on the main line of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad. The valley is thirty miles in length from 
east to west, averaging about two miles in width; is 
bounded by a line of hills, north and south; is 
threaded through the middle by a small, deep and 
never-failing stream, and is undoubtedly considered, 
with reference to its agricultural capabilities, one of 
the richest spots on the planet. Here the tourist 
first comes into full view of that unique and pictur- 
esque scenery for which this great road is so famous. 
Here you catch your first glimpse of the ‘‘ Bad 
Lands,’’ so named by the old explorers because they 
knew not what else to call them.’ Here the red-cap- 
ped butte manifests itself in all its splendor. And 
the people have given these buttes individual names. 
On the northeast are the ‘‘Twin Buttes,’’ on the 
northwest is Ben Nevis, directly in frontis Ben Venue, 
southwest ‘is Ben Lomond, and there too, is the 
beautiful glen which names the town. 

We take pride, as why should we not, in the rich- 
ness of our valley and the beauty of our scenery; and 
we cordially invite so much of the world as can find 
space here to come and sharg its beauties and its 
blessings with us. Here are thousands of acres to 
the north of us, tothe south of us, to the right of us, 
to the left of us, still untouched and unclaimed; and 
I say, in all candor, that I donot know of a mote in- 
viting spot on the earth to migrate to in this year of 
grace ’85, than the Curlew Valley, in Northwestern 
Dakota. Somebody says ‘‘ blizzards’’ in my hearing. 


tornadoes or blizzards. Did you, Mr. Editor, ever 
hear of one of these west of the Missouri River? I 
We are .too 
near the mountains to be troubled by these destruc- 
tive winds. In fact we are in the lee and under 
the protecting wing of the mountains, and the winds 
can not gather force to rake us here as they do further 
east and south. Dismiss the idea of blizzards. 
What is the best time to come? All times are best. 
Come now, or come in June, when the country has 
all its glory on. If you are sober, industrious, and 
come with an honest intent to make a home, you 
shall receive a warm welcome from as intelligent a 
community as you ever knew anywhere, and a cer- 
tainty of success in your undertaking. With reason- 
able prudence and good management no man can 
fail here; and if he does fail here, he need try no- 
where else for nowhere else can he find superior ad- 
vantages. Thisis a winter day in Glenullen, and it 


closed with gentle festivities— music of the organ 
and the guitar, and “‘ tripping of the light fantastic 
toe.’”’ Then the people, old and young, sought their 
several rude but virtuous abodes, and slept 
“ Until the heath cock shrilly crew, 
And morning dawned on Ben Venue.” 


Oe 


The hairdresser at the Jardin des Plantes with 
his little son — ‘‘ My boy, do you see how unequally 
Nature distributes her gifts. This creatyre, for in- 
stance, is the tortoise of whose shell the best hair- 
pins are made, but which, unfortunately, has no 








THE HERMIT OF CLOUD PEAK. 





Fort Keogh Letter in Detroit Post. 

Arriving near the summit of Cloud Peak we came 
suddenly upon a miner’s cabin, with everything to 
indicate that it was inhabited. Smoke was curling 
from the rude mud chimney, a side of bear hung near 
the doorand a pick, shovel, gold pan and rude wooden 
bench, roughly fashioned out of pine with an axe, 
were on the ground nearby. A little stream of ice 
water gushed out of the rocks a, yard or so below and 
went tumbling thousands of feet down into the trees 
that could be seen far beneath us. Approaching the 
door we pulled the latch and of course the bobbin flew 
up.- Walking inside, there wasa bed of brush in one 
corner, upon which were piled some blankets and 
three or four silver-tip bear skins. An army Sibley 
stove was in another corner and a Spencer rifle, 
weighing sixteen pounds, across the room. Canned 
stuff of all kinds was strewn along the rafters over- 
head, while an improvised table, consisting of a 
couple of boards thrown on a pair of trestles made of 
tree forks, held asack of flour, a sack of meal, a 
shoulder of bacon, a knife, a fork, tin plate and spoon. 
Over the doorway was a pair of the finest horns that 
it has ever been my good fortune to see. They were 
of the famous Rocky Mountain sheep and were re- 
markable for their thickness, measuring seventeen 
and a half inches in circumference, but only forty-two 
inches in length. 

From the cabin we ‘‘ wandered down the mountain 
side,’’ and at a point three hundred or four hundred 
yards below discovered behind a large pile of rock and 
slide a tunnel in the side of the mountain. From 
out of this tunnel came a wooden track, upon which 
a car loaded with stone and dirt—the result of blast- 
ing—was run to the edge of the precipice and the 
contents dumped down the mountain. We pene- 
trated into the tunnel one hundred feet or so, when, 
passing around a turn in the wall, we saw a lantern 
far ahead, and by its light a man in miner’s garb, 
with his sleeves rolled up and a pick in his hands, 
hard at work digging into the walls of the cavern. 
He looked up on beholding us, and like a flash drop- 
ping his pick and grasping a rifle that stood within 
reach he bade us ‘‘ stand off’’ and tell our business. 
We soon quieted his fears by stating who we were 
and what had brought us there. The old fellow 


seemed satisfied at our explanation and made us 
welcome in the strange place. He then invited us 
back to the cabin where we had a hearty meal of 
bear steak and corn bread, in exchange for which we 
gave the old fellow—he was about fifty —some 
tobacco, which seemed to make him happy. 
- He had no hesitation in telling us all we wanted 
to know. His name was Bart Beckley and he had 
notseen civilization for ‘‘nigh on three years.’’ The 
shack we were in had been built by Jack McDonald, 
an old Montana prospector, who had died in his 
cabin on Buckskin Creek, Colorado, some years ago, 
near where the city of Leadville now stands. Before 
he breathed his last he had called Beckley to his 
bedside and told him of a lead in far off Montana 
that he believed to be very rich. Years had rolled 
on since that day—for McDonald was one of the 
old-timers who had come north from Pike’s Peak to 
the Grasshopper mines near the old Mormon settle- 
ment of Fort Lemkiin 1862—and Beckley drifted 
hither and thither among the mountains looking for 
the ‘‘ Lost Cabin Lead.’’ He prospected and searched 
in the Black Hills, Big Horn and Wood River 
countries; he traveled from mountain to mountain 
and from peak to peak, but nowhere could the lead 
be found. 

About three years ago, while coming north from 
Wyoming, he struck the Stinking Water in the 
National Park, and, following up that stream to its 


| source, found himself at the base of Cloud Peak in a 


strange, unknowncountry. Thismountain impressed 
him as the one that McDonald had told him of 
in his last moments. Strange to say, Jack had 
described the locality so well that there was little 
doubt of this being the place. So he commenced the 
ascent of the mountain at once, and there, sure 
enough, before his eager eyes was the cabin he was 
looking for, with all the tools, furniture and miners’ 
outfit, just as poor old McDonald had left them. He 
had no difficulty in finding the lead he was insearch 
of; but, alas! the dying man was either deceived or 
else distance lent enchantment, for the gold lead is 
not gold after all, but only copper. 
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St. Paul Seiheies een 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott, 


Importers and Jobbers 


KEFRIGERATOR 


IN ORTHERIN PACIFIC 


DEALERS IN AND TRANSPORTERS OF 


DRESSED BEEF AND OTHER PERISHABLE PRODUCTS. 



















CAR COMPANY, 









Notions, Hosiery and White Goods, 


Furnishing Goods and Specialty House, 


MARQUIS DE MORES, President and General Manager. 
CHAS. W. SLEEPER, Vice President. 

FRANK B. ALLEN, Secretary. 

T. VON HOFFMAN, Treasurer. 




































190 and 192 East Third Street, | 


| WM. LINDEKE. 


ST. PAUL, - - MINN. 


ica dimen wie ,, LINDEKES, 

4. H, MAXFIELD. . SEABURY. . T, MAXFIELD, Special, 

MAXFIELD & SEABURY, WARNER & 
WHOLESALE GROCERS, eR, 


195 to 199 East Third Street, Corner Sibley 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Agents for the Oriental Powder Mills Mining and 
Blasting Powder. 


Miner’s and Lumbermen’s Surts a Specialty. 


Cor. 4th and Sibley Sts., ST. PAUL, MINN. | 


| May, ’83—cu, 


H, P. RUGG & 00,, | ee 


MPS 1, MILL 
PUMPS, a a _ BEAUPRE, KEOGH & C6. 
RAILWAY SUPPLIES Wholesale Grocers 


318 SIBLEY STREET, 


St. PauL MINN. 





ST. PAUL, MINN. 





FRANCIS B. HOWELL, 
| Direct Importers of Brazilian Coffees, Chinaand Japan Teas, 


ALLEN, MOON & CO., Norway Herring and Stock Fish. 


Successors to P. F. McQuINLAN & Co., Established 1859. 
Manufacturers’ Agents and Importers of 


Teas and Coffees, English, French and Gere | 
man Canned Goods and Delicacies, 
and Fine Havana Cigars. 


201, 203, 205, 207 & 209 EAST THIRD ST., Cor. Sibley, | 
ST. PAUL, MnImt. Foreign and American Cements, 


WILSON & ROGERS, 


Robert St. bet. Third and Fourth Sts. 
SF. PAU De 


Engines, Boilers and Steam Pumps, 
Hand Pumps; Iron and Wood Pipe, 


—AND— 


Joun H. ALLEN. DANIEL H. Moos, 





The Oldest Wholesale Grocery House in the Northwest. 


May, ’83—cu. 


| SANDERS & MATHEWS, 


MANUFACTURERS AGENTS 





LIME, PLASTER, HAIR, FIRE ERICK, CLAY, TILE, &e. 
Car Load Lots Prices made, delivered at any point. 
| WAREHOUSE, Nos. 71 AND 72 LOWER LEVEE, 
| OFFICE, 166 East THIRD STREET, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


May. ’8&2—cu. 


DE COSTER & CLARK, 


FURNITURE, 


342 and 344 JACKSON STREET, 


Fittings for Steam, Gas and Water. 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD WOOD LUMBER. 


WINONA, MINN. 


Branch Office and Cor. Sixth and Waucouta Sts., 
Warehouse, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


—~ 





—_ 


(YRAIG, LARKIN & SMITH, ROBINSON & CARY, 


WHOLESALE CROCKERY, 
GLASSWARE, LAMPS AND HOUSE FUR. 
NISHING GOODS, 


No. 350 SIBLEY STREET, 
St. PauL, MINN, 


Cor. Fourth and Waucouta Sts., St. Paul, Minn, 


— DEALERS IN— 


ing Equipment and Supplies. 











4. H. LINDEKh. &. WARNER. T. L. SCHURMEIER | 


DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS, | 


226, 228, 230, 232, 234 & 236 East Third St. 


Railway, Mill, Contractors’ and Min- 


CENTRAL OFFICE :—Corner Fourth and Cedar Sts., St. Paul. 

SLAUGHTER HousEs:—Medora, Miles City, Billings and 
Blalock. 

CoL_p StorAGE Houses:—New York, St. Paul, Duluth, 
Brainerd, Fargo, Bismarck, Helena, Portland. 


| 


|p, H. KELLY MERCANTILE C0., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & CO., 


WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


— IMPORTERS OF — 


TEAS AND COFFEES, 


Established 1854, 
—~ *83—cu. 


St. Paun, MInn. 





| 
| NOYES BRO’S & CUTLER, 
IMPORTERS 


——AND-—— 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 








| | QOBLIES, CHAPMAN é& DRAKE, 


(Incorporated.) 
MANUFACTURERS 





BLINDS) » 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES, 
ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
TANKS, PUMPS, PIPE, Etc. 


The Best Goods in the Market. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CC. 
371 and 373 _— St., St. Paul, Minn, 


on Pail and Paci hal and [en h, 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Phila- 
delphia and Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 
| 4. PUGH, - - 








General Manager. 
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w. A. ROSS, 
PRESIDENT. 


MOLINE BUGGY 60, 


(Successors to Moline Road Cart.) 





J. E. BLAKE MORE, 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


cima de 20 YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL UNDERWRITING, 
Spring Wagons, Buggies & Road Carts, | Kista 


_ FIRE, LIGHTNING, HAIL and TORNADOES, 
MOLINE, ILLINOIS, 


and INLAND NAVIGATION. 
DEERE & CO., State Agents, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. CASH ASSETS JAN. I, 1885, $1,164,006.70. | 


Cc. H. BIGELOW, 
President. 


Cc. B. GILBERT, 
Secretary. 


NORTHWESTERN PAINT WORKS. 


READY MIXED HOUSE PAINTS, 


Barn, Roof and Fence Paints. 
COLORS IN OIL, WHITE AND TINTED LEADS. 
WRITE FOR COLOR CARDS AND PRICES. 


T. L. BLOOD & CO., Manufacturers, 
JACKSON STREET, CORNER LEVEE, ST. PAUL, MINN 


A. F. MERELL. D. RYAN, 


MERELL & RYAN, 


IMPORTERS, 


Wholesale Druggists, 


AND 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


225, 227 AND 229 EAST THIRD ST., 
sv. PAUL, MINI. 


QTRONG, HACKETT & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Tinners’ Stock and Tools, 
GUNS AND SPORTING GOODS, 
218, 215, 217 & 219 EAST FOURTH STREET, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Detroit Fire and Burglar Proof 
safes and Vault Doors. 


COMBINATION LOCES PUT ON OLD SAFES. 


Locksmithing and Electric or Mechanical Bell Hanging 
Safe Opening and Repairing a Specialty. 


C. C. MILES, Gen’l Agent, 
385 Jackson Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


June ’83—cu. 


CULL RIVER LUMBER Co., | 





eve | ST, PAUL FIRE AND MARINE | Portland 


HARDWARE, TROM AND STGEL. 





SU, Rivas, DAINIW., 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Lumber, Shingles and Lath. 


LONG DIMENSIONS A SPECIALTY. 


Office, Mill and Ward on Dine NM. FB. RR. RR. 
PLANING MILL AND DRY HOUSE ATTACHED. 





Sept., ’83—cu. 


Wa. RHODES. 
RHODES & MORTON 
(Successors to BREUER & RHODES), 
Wholesale Iron, Nails, Steel, Heavy Hardware 
and Carriage Materials, 
Peter Wright’s Anvils, 


W.'S. Morton. 


Burden’s Horse Shoes, 
Bellows, Vises, Blacksmith and Wagon Supplies, 
221 & 223 EAST FOURTH ST., 


St. faut, Mn. 
April, ’83—cu. 


AUERBACH, FINCH & VAN SLYCK, 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
FOURTH, SUBLEY and FIFTH STS.., 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

New York Office, 53 Leonard Street. 


all Modern Improvements. 


AGER & CO., 


REAL ESTATE, 


Room 37, Gilfillan Block. 


ST.PAUL. - - - - 


F. 4. cu. 


One of the Largest Hotels in the State. Steam Elevators and | 


MINN, | 


MERCHANTS H 


A. ALLEN, Proprietor. 








Wholesale 


GOLDSMITH & LOEWENBERG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STOYESand RANGES 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


METALS. 


84 & 86 Front Street, Portland, Ore. 
New York OfFice: TEMPLE COURT. H.—CU 


CORBETT, FAILING & Co.., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Houses, 








J. LOEWENBERG. Port ano. 



























—AGENTS FOR— 
DUPONT’S GUNPOWDER. 


H.—CU 81 & 83 Front St., Portland, Ore. 


KELLY, DUNNE & CO., 


Importers and Dealers in 
Paints, Oils, Glass, Varnish, Brushes, Etc. 
Also Proprietors of the 


PHCNIX OIL WORKS, 
Manufacturers and Refiners of 


LUBRICATING AND ILLUMINATING OILS 


We carry and have wet fo on hand the largest assortment in 
the Northwest of Fairbanks’ Lard Oil, Sperm Signal Oil, Cylin- 
der Oil, Valve Oil, Engine Oil, Wesf Virginia Oil, Car Oil, Head 
Light Oil, and every description of Oils for Railroads, Mills and 
Mining Purposes. 

Store, 42 Front Street. Works, I2th Street, between J and K 
PORTLAND, OREGON- 


Would be pleased to open correspondence with parties desir- 
ing to place their goods in this market. H—CU 


FARWELL, OZMUN & JACKSON, 
WHOLESALE HARDWARE, 


TIN PLATES AND METAL, 
254, 256, 258,260 & 262 Hast Third Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


THE LARGEST STOCK IN THE CITY AT LOWEST MARKET RATES. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


OTEL, 





One Block from Union 


Depot and Steamboat Landing. 


Special Rates to Excursion Parties. 























‘NORTHWESTERN NOTES. 





WooL growers have lost less sheep this winter than 


for many years previous. — White Sulphur Springs 
( Mont.) Husbandman. 


THE question of branding cattle is again being con- 
sidered by Montana stockmen. A hide not branded 
will bring $1 to $1.50 more than one side branded, 


and the present custom is estimated to cost Montana 
breeders alone $100,000 a year. 





DEFAULTERS on the Pacific Slope have a refuge as 
well as Eastern peculators. The San Francisco Bul- 
letin says: Waltley, the Tacoma (W. T.) Savings 
Bank swindler, is sunning himself on the principal 
streets of Victoria, B. C. 





THE Icelanders number about 6,000 in Dakota, 
Minnesota and Manitoba. They are all Lutherans, 
have seven congregations in Dakota, five in Minne- 
sota and five in Manitoba. They are ministered to 
by two clergymen, one residing at Mountain, Da- 
kota, and the other at Winnipeg, Manitoba. 





To reach North Yakima the traveler leaves the 
main line of the Northern Pacific road at Pasco, 
three miles north of Ainsworth; from thence a three 
hours’ ride in a first-class coach, on the Cascade 
branch, up the valley of the Yakima, brings him 
there. 
about one hundred miles. 





In Dakota the atmosphere is so clear that on a 
bright day a woman’s*‘voice can be heard at the dis- 
tance of a mile. This may account for the fact that 
the woman’s suffrage bill recently passed the legis- 
lature by a large majority. If this explanation be 
adopted, however, it must follow that Gov. Pierce is 
hard of hearing, for he vetoed the bill. 





A Cass County farmer and stock raiser said to us 
yesterday: I sold in the market to-day two two- 
year-old steers, for which I received $104.86. The 
gross weight of the animals was 2,585 pounds. These 
steers stood at the straw stack last winter, and alto- 
gether have been stabled and fed only about one 
month. The actual cost of raising the animals did 
not exceed twenty dollars.— Fargo Republican. 





THE following from the Ellensburg (Wash. Ter.) 
Ledger is sound advice, if it is a little bilious: Stop 
this blowing about future distinctions for Ellensburg. 
Stop this silly puffing up worse than worthless mines 
and business prospects. Stop this bilking the people 
by false statements of Kittitas resources —all this is 
swindle, bosh and blab — injuring instead of improv- 
ing a town and inviting the rabble instead of the men 
of business and money. 





THE farmers of the Nehalem Valley have recently 
discovered that their soil is peculiarly adapted to the 
cultivation of hops, and are making their arrange- 
ments to go into the business quite extensively. 
Many of them are confident that the valley will ulti- 
mately rival the celebrated Puyallup Valley of Wash- 
ington Territory in the production of hops. The 
Nehalem Valley is one of the most promising sections 
in Western Oregon for immigration. 





THE Bismarck Journal says of the fuel in that sec- 
tion: Lignite coal is now delivered to consumers at 
Bismarck at four dollars per ton. Thecoal is univer- 
sally used this winter and is found to be more econom- 
ical than either wood or anthracite coal. It will in- 
terest strangers to know that the country is full of coal. 
It is found in almost every township and in unlimited 
quantities. The coal beds extend from Menonem east 
of Bismarck to the Rocky Mountains, and will furnish 
fuel for hundreds of years. 





ScotcH Highland cattle are being largely intro- 
duced in Manitoba, where it was thought their vig- 
orous constitutions, braced by the severity of High- 
land winters, would enable them to withstand even 
the Manitoba zephyrs. Unlike the cattle of more 
genial climes, they are provided with a profuse coat 


of hair that enables them to withstand the severe 


THE sarectiuichadons 


Previously he had to undergo a stage ride of 





ee 





winters of the Scottish odinait, Their beef is said 
to be prime, and they take a high rank in Auld | 


Scotia. 





‘THE grass is green in the Gallatin Valley,’’ said 


a prominent Montana stockman last night, ‘‘ and the | 


cattle, and sheep, and horses, which never wintered 
better, are already getting sleek and fat. The snow 
has disappeared from the foothills, and the children 
of the ranchmen are reveling in the dust and gather- 
ing flowers along the roadside, even away up 
on the mountains. The chill air here in St. Paul 
makes a Montana man yearn for bis buffalo coat.’’ 
—St. Paul Globe, March 23. 


IN speaking of the manner in which cattle are 
being shipped about the country, the Stockman, of 
San Antonio, Texas, states the case in this manner : 
“We ship our beef on foot to Chicago, and get it 
back in cans. They ship it on the hoof from Denver 
to Kansas City, and it goes back to them in refrig- 
erator cars. This is called business, but it looks a 
good deal like foolishness.’’ In like manner we 
might add, Montana beef is shipped through St. Paul 
and Minneapolis to Chicago, and then brought back 
to the markets of those cities. 





For several weeks Dakota has been as free from 
snow as Alabama, as warm as Kentucky, without 


wind enough to stir the feathers of a humming bird’s | 


tail. Ethereal mildness has brought out the harrow 
and seeder, and our farmers who are not already 
afield will soon be doing the great grain act of 1885. 
If diphtherical ‘wildness rages in the Middle states, 
it may be some consolation to the benighted to know 
that here they can find a climate where health is 
contagious, soil that makes it profitable to live, and 
where, when you wet your feet it is money in your 
pocket.—Cooperstown Courier, March 19th. 





THE Whatcom ( Washington Territory ) Reveille says 
that the undeveloped coal fields, extending from Lake 
Whatcom to the Nooksack River, 
veloped by a syndicate of Tacoma capitalists. It is 


will soon be de- 


pronounced by experts to be a first-class quality of 


bituminous coal, superior to any other yet found on 
the Pacific Coast, with good coking qualities. The 
veins are from three to six feet in depth, and extend 
a distance of seven miles. Its transportation to the 
bay will cost comparatively little. These veins are 
in the lower Puget Sound country, and lie in the 
western slope of the Cascade Mountains. 

THE Western fever is once more raging in the Green 
Mountain State, and many Vermonters contemplate 
following the ‘‘ star of empire’’ westward the com- 
ing spring. The indications are that at least 1,000 
citizens of the State will effect a settlement beyond 
the Mississippi this year. Most of thecolonists will 
go to Dakota. Among those proposing to settle in 
the West is a company of nearly one hundred old sol- 
diers from Windsor, Orange and Washington coun- 
ties, who will colonize in Dakota. The colony will 
include a score or more of the best citizens of Central 
Vermont, who will be duly mustered in by the vet- 
erans for service in the wheat fields of the Northwest. 
— Boston Journal. 

LA MoOURE ¢can justly boast pre-eminence, not only 
in grades and yield, but in the quality of her wheat. 
This is not boom thunder or guess work. It has 
been scientifically demonstrated, not by interested 
parties, nor for their benefit, but by Government 
chemists, belonging to the bureau of chemistry of the 
United States department of agriculture. Of nearly 
3,000 specimens of wheat analyzed, both in the 
form of flour and bread, preference was given to 
the products of Dakota; and of the Dakota wheats 
the No. 1 hard spring, raised by Sykes & Hughes, 
of La Moure County, took first place, as containing 
the largest percentage of the qualities most desirable 
and profitable in bread.—La Mouwre (Dakota) Progress. 





Wuo knows a prettier vine of general ornament 
than the hop? We habitually associate the hop with 
the poles and the commercial air of the hop yard, 
but when viewed in its native beauty, as it clambers 
over fences or saplings, it posseses a modest and clean 


beauty which one can find in few other vines. Let 
one climb over a shrub or small tree near the house, 
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GIVES BARGAINS IN 


Knabe Pianos, Hazelton, Fisher and other 


Pianos, and Clouga and Warren Organs. 
96 E. Third St. . . ST. PAUL. 





and you cannot fail to admire its careless aspect and 
its pendant balls of yellow and green. Plant a root 
at the base of the tree, manure it well, and then en- 


joy the plant from the appearance of the first light 


green flexile shoot to the brown tint balls of autumn. 
When the vine dies in the fall remove it to the 
ground. The next year the same roots will send up 
the same garlands.— Walla Walla Watchman. 





Or the black, hornless Angus and Galloway cat- 
tle now being introduced on the Northwestern ranges, 
a writer in a stock paper says: ‘‘ Happier, more 
contented, independent, devil-may-care sort of*beings 
never lived. Twenty degrees below zero don’t freeze 
them. They take on fat as readily as the slow and 
easy, fat and greasy, happy-go-lucky sort of people 
who laugh and grow fat. No one ever saw a black 
mulley look sad; not even when he was being sepa- 
rated from his kin folks to be taken miles away never 
to see them again. Being without weapons, nothing 
fears him. Judging others as harmless as himself, 
he fears nothing. Further, I would say that the 
black mulley is the most cheerful, substantial, good- 
natured, contented, companionable bovine that your 
correspondent has ever had the fortune to form an 
acquaintance with, and I would rather feed ‘one of 
them than a thousand long-horns.”’ 





THE Coeur d’Alene Sun says: A year ago this 
month a dense forest occupied the town site of Mur- 
ray, so dense that it was with extreme difficulty even 
a woodsman could make his way through it. There 
were pines, cedars and tamaracks from one hundred 
and fifty to two hundred feet high, that formed a 
canopy overhead and almost shut out the sunlight. 
The snow was from four to five feet deep, and a more 
forbidding place for habitation could scarcely be 
found. Yet in one short year we are enabled to look 
upon a beautiful transformation. We have a pretty 
little town of several hundred inhabitants, ten stores 
of general merchandise, three restaurants, five lodg- 
ing houses, two wholesale liquor establishments, a 
bank, two drug stores, several blacksmith shops, two 
bakeries, a saloon in every alternate building, a 
brewery that brews the best beer in the North, a Sun- 
day-school, no churches, and almost everything else 
in greater or less degree to make man, woman and 
child feel at home. 

A superintendent of a New York school was 
seeking to develop the idea of biped and quadruped 


among the scholars, for which purpose he had two 


pictures, one representing a horse, the other a rooster. 
Holding them aloft, in full view of the scholars, he 
asked in encouraging tones: ‘‘ Now, which one am 
I?’ ‘The rooster, sir,’? was the unanimous reply. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India missionary 
the formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the 
speedy and permanent cure of Consumption, Bron- 
chitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung 
Affections, also a positive and radical cure for Nerv- 
ous Debility and all Nervous Complaints, after hav- 
ing tested its wonderful curative powers in thousands 
of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive anda 





desire to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge to all who desire it, this recipe, in German, 

French or English, with full directions for preparing 
and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, 
naming this paper, W. A. NoYes, 149 Power’s Block, 

Rochester, N. Y. 

















































































REAL ESTATE. | 


CITY PROPERTY A SPECIALTY. 





MONEY TO LOAN. 


| E.S. NORTON, 


$22 Jackson St., Gilfillan Block, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


DAKOTA LANDS! 


21000 ACRES 
LaMoure at Wells Co, 


FINEST FARMING LANDS IN DAKOTA. 


P. Extensions, which will be 


Collection of Rents and care of 
Property for Non-residents. 





Directly on Line of N. 
Completed this Year. 


The Wells County lands are located in the Mouse 
River Country and only six miles from Sykeston, a 
station on the Northern Pacific. 

For full particulars address 


CALVIN E. BROWN, 


Secretary Mouse River Land Co., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


THE NORTHWEST, 


APRIL, 





LAMOURE _ 
COUNTY Sy, 


Invites the personal in- 
spection of First-Class, 
Thrifty, Intelligent Farm- pee} 


Y, 


Y 


ers. Situatemidway be- // 
tween the wheat belt / 
of North Dakota and 
the corn region of 
South Dakota, both 
productscan beraised L 
with omnes success. jp, : 


THE TOWN OF LAMOURE 1% “Ne 


On the James river and the future rail- 
road center of Dakota. Northern Pacific R. R. 
Co. and La Moure Syndicate joint owners. 

E. P. WELLS, 


Trustee, Jamestown, Dakota. 


NORTHERN PACIFIG RAILROAD LANDS 


LAND DEPARTMENT, 
BANK OF LA MOURE, DAKOTA. 


We make careful personal selections of Northern Pacific Rail- 
road Lands for stockholders and other purchasers in the 


Best Wheat-growing District of North Dakota. 


The counties of LaMoure and Dickey offer the best induce- 
ments to settlers and investors of any portion of the Northern 
Pacific grant now remaining east of the Missouri River. These 
lands lie on each side of the Fargo & Southwestern Railway. 

We transact a general banking business, make investments 
for non-residents, and are land agents for N. P. R. R. Co 
For advertising matter or information write to 


ROBINSON, BUTTON & CO. 
La Moure, Dak. 


WHITNEY & CO., 
REAL ESTATE DEALERS, 


COLLECTORS | —— 
NEGOTIATORS OF MORTGAGE LOANS. 
WADENA, MINNESOTA. 


if 


G’ 84—C U 


Wild Lands and Improved Farms. 





1885. 


| JAMESTOWN, - - 


“9 


A Flouring Mill, a Straw-board Factory, a Small 


Foundry or Repair Shops, and a Brick 
Yard are all needed 
and will pay at La 


A: Moure. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
IS INVITED 


With Farmers, Man- 

ufacturers and Busi- 

ness men, to all of 

whom information will be 

sent by 

Cc. P. SMITH, 

La Moure, 

Dakota. 


CZ 


7 





D. L. WILBUR. JouHN J. NICHOLS 
WILBUR & NICHOLS, 
DAKOTA 


Agents for 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD* LANDS. 


During a residence of twelve years in the James River Valley, 
we have personally examined a greater part of the land in Stuts- 
man, Foster, Wells, La Moure and Dickey counties,and our se- 
lections for investors have given satisfaction. We can sell choice 
agricultural land at $2 to $6, and land in large blocks for“ Stock 
Ranges” at $1.20 to $1.50 per acre, on Casu basis. By actual 
experience it has been demonstrated that there is no better stock 
country in the United States than North Dakota, an abundance 
of nutritious grasses and plenty of the best natural meadows, 
yielding from two to five tons of hay per acre. We loan money 
at ten per cent net to investors, in small or large sums, on one- 
fourth to one-third cash value of real estate 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
Do. Ww. BRVUCHART, 


ATTORNEY AT LAW, 
St. CtLoup, STEARNS County, MiNNESCTA. 
COLLECTION AND REAL ESTATE MATTERS SPECIALTIES. 


PROSPECT PARK 


AN YD 


NY: Oa 


LAND 


AND POWER GO. ADDITION, 


MINN BA POLLS. 


Prospect Park is a high, finely wooded tract near the Unversity of Minnesota, fronting on University Avenue—-the main thoroughfare between Minneapolis and 


St. Paul. 
share of St. Paul, with Fort Snelling in the distance. 
This property is offered on reasonable terms. 


River. 


city being convenient to the mills, all the railways, and the Minnesota Transfer. 
Plats, map of the territory between Minneapolis and St. Paul, and all necessaay information furnished on application. 


location carefully. 


Union Depot line of the C., M. & St. P. R. R. runs through this property. 


This is the finest residence property in Minneapolis, commands a view of the entire city, of Hamline, Merriam Park, Minnesota Transfer, and a good 
Arrangements have recently been made for the erection of $40,000 of first-class residences the coming season. 
Meeker Island Land and Power Co.’s Addition adjoins Prospect Park on the west and extends to the Mississippi 
This is to-day the best property for manufacturing establishments in or near this 


Manufacturers desiring to change their location will do well to examine this 


FARNSWORTH & WOLCOTT, 


Corner THIRD STREET AND FIRST AVENUE SOUTH, 





MINNEAPOLIS, 























= BALDWIN LO 


PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 





y iety of service, and bu } 
a ‘Like parts of different engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and Freight Locomotives, Mine Locomotives, Narrow Gauge 
Locomotives, Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Ete. 


Illustrated catalogues furnished on application of customer. 
ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 


ANNUAL 
CAPACITY, 600, 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & CO., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


ilt accurately to standard gauges and tem. 











AL SIZES. 


Steel tires with annular web and non-conductive paper centres. Especially adapted to Passenger Equipment, Lo- 
comotive and Tender Trucks. Gold Medals awarded at Boston and Atlanta Expositions for the BEST, SAFEST and most 
ECONOMICAL wheel in use. 74 manufactured in 1877 ; 13,000 in 1881. Facilities for making 20,000 in 1882. 


A. G. DARWIN, President. Cc. H. ANTES. Secretary. J. C. BEACH, Treasurer. 


PENINSULAR CAR WORKS, DETROIT, MICH. 


OPERATING CAR WORKS at DETROIT and ADRIAN, MICH,, 
AND DETROIT STEAM FORGE. 


FREIGHT CARS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CAR WHEELS AND CASTINGS. BEST HAMMERED IRON AXLES. 


LOAD DUDGSEoOw, 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 


MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention. 


Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to order, 
March, "2. —u. 





THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine, Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 28°, 29°; COLD TEST, 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot ae ge at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
§ Sozem. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 


SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 
References furnished on application. 





GALENA OIL WORKS (Limited), 
OHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen'’l Manager, 


FRANKLIN, PA. 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 


CALUMET IRON & STEEL CO,, 


Chicago, Iil., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIG METAL, OPEN HEARTH STEEL, 


Heavy Steel Castings, 


BAR IRON AND NAILS. 


August, ’83--cu. 


NEW YORK 
Locomotive Works, 


aeQD4e, IN. ‘2. 





New York Office, 
St Pine Street. 


Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 
Notice is hereby given that the following numbers of the 
bonds of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION, 
were this day drawn for the sinking fund, in accordance with 
the requirements of the trust mortgage, viz.: 


LIST OF DRAWN BONDS FOR SINKINC FUND. 
$500 BONDS. 


1926 2009 2119 2382 2615 2730 
1928 2035 2163 2385 2617 2749 
1941 2082 2174 2386 2632 2767 
1947 2083 2197 2400 2637 2841 
1950 2084 2243 2463 2642 2885 
1962 2088 2300 2564 2660 2889 
1989 2093 2313 2590 2688 2897 
1992 2105 2372 2602 2725 


47 BONDS. 

The principal and accrued interest of which bonds willbe paid 
upon presentation at the office of the Farmers Loan and Trust 
Company, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York. 

The interest on the above bonds will cease on and after May, 
1, 1885. 

’ NEW Yorxk, March 1, 1885. 
THE FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
By R. G. ROLSTON, President. 





Northern Pacific Railroad Company. 


Notice is hereby given that the following numbers of the 
bonds of the 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY, MISSOURI 
DIVISION, 


were this day drawn in accordance with the requirements of 


| the trust mortgage, viz.: 


LIST OF DRAWN BONDS, ACCOUNT LAND SALES. 





Nos. $100 BONDS, 

2906 2964 3045 3107 3758 3838 

2907 2977 52 8119 3762 3842 
| 2910 2981 3124 3764 3843 

2919 2986 3125 3768 3845 

2920 2989 3131 3778 3847 

2921 2990 8132 3783 3849 

2925 2991 3134 3785 3850 

2926 2992 3136 3788 3851 

2933 2995 8711 3791 3858 

2936 3002 3716 3793 3863 
| 2937 3006 3720 3797 3874 

2942 8011 3090 3721 3800 3877 

2945 3016 3098 3741 3810 3890 

2948 3019 3102 3742 3812 3891 

2949 3033 3103 3743 3825 

2950 3034 3104 3745 3826 

2962 3036 3105 3753 3837 

99 Bonds. 

Nos. $500 BONDS, 

1901 1953 1958 1974 1987 2014 2028 2055 2095 

2096 2098 2120 2150 2222 2223 2250 # £2261 2266 

2267 2282 2345 2363 2422 2433 2439 #=+.2582 #2680 

2705 2712 2765 2805 2865 2866 2870 

34 Bonds 


The principal and accrued interest of which bonds will be 
paid upon presentation at the office of the Farmers Loan and 


| Trust Sompany, Nos. 20 and 22 William Street, New York. 








The interest on the above bonds will cease on and after May 


| 1, 1885. 


New York, March 1, 1885. 
THE FARMERS LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, Trustee. 
By R. G. ROLSTON, President. 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4. 


The circulation of HARPFR’s MaG4zINE has always been 

greater than that of any other periodical of its class in America; 
while in England it has outrun all the English magazines of its 
rice. 
: Notable novels are first printed in its pages as serial stories. 
The most brilliant writers of America and Europe, in every de- 
partment of letters, are its contributors, while its illustrations 
are the best work of the most skillful artists and wood engrav- 
ers of our time. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY, 


“4 PICTURE HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 


Subscription per Year, $4. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY maintains its position as the leading 
illustrated newspaper in America; and its hold upon public 
esteem and confidence was never stronger than at the present 
time. 

Besides the pictures, HARPER’S WEEKLY is full of good read- 
ing. It always contains installments of one, occasionally of two, 
of the best novels of the day, with fine illustrations. Its short 
stories are bright and entertaining. Poems, sketches, and pa- 
pers on important live ge by the most popular writers, and 
columns of humorous and personal paragraphs, make it inter- 
esting to everybody. 


HARPER'S BAZAR, 


“NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” 


Subscription per Year, $4. 

H4RPER’S BAZAR is the only paper in the world that com- 
bines the choicest literature and the finest art illustrations with 
information about the latest fashions, methods of household 
adornment, and all the mipor useful arts that are dear to the 
model housekeeper, and make home attractive. It weekly 
spreads before the eye not only a tempting feast of stories, 
poems, sparkling essays, and art illustrations, but a constant 
variety of beautifully engraved fashion plates and pattern 
sheets, and by aiding ladies to do their own dressmaking saves 
many times the cost of its subscription. 


} HMRPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


“THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR JUVENILE 
READERS.” 


Subscription per Year, $2. 

HARPER’s YOUNG PEOPLE has achieved a double victory, in 
winning the approval of parents and the hearts of their chil- 
dren. No pleasanter or surer antidote to sensational juvenile 
literature could be placed in the hands of youthful readers 
than this popular journal for boys and girls. Pictures repre- 
senting the work of the foremost artists and engravers on wood, 
lavishly illustrate its pages ; and it is as attractive as fine paper, 
legible type, and skillful printing can make it. There is noth- 
ing cheap about it but its price. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order or 
Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

Postage free to all subscribers in the United States or Canada. 

%® HARPER’S CATALOGUE, comprising the titles of be- 
tween three and four thousand volumes will be sent by mail on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Pennsylvania Steel Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STEEL RAILS 


FROGS, CROSSINGS, SWITCHES 


AND 


RAILWAY MATERIAL, 
WORKS AT STEELTON, PENN. 


Office: 208 S. 4th St., Phila. 


New York Office: 160 Broadway. 


CRERAR, ADAMS & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Supplies, 


AND IMPORTERS OF 


JESSOP'S ENGLISH STEEL, 


And best English Crucible Steel and Charcoal 
IRON WIRE ROPE 


For Hoisting and Mining Purposes. 
ii AND 13 FIPTH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 





He had an auburn-haired girl, and promised to 
take her out riding. She met him at the door when 
he drove up, and he exclaimed: ‘‘Hello! ready?’’ 
She misunderstood him, and they don’t_speak now. 


Two Views 25 Cents. Belfield, Billings County, Dak. 


Yellowstone Park and Northern Pacific 


We will mail as samples Two Stereoscopic Views and Illustrated 
Catalogue for 25c in stamps. 


Largest Collection in the West. Official Photographer Northern 
Pacific R. R. 
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WARRANTED TO KILL AT 100 YARDS, 


The ‘Phenix” Double Barreled Breech Loading Shot Gun. 


is quite an EXTRAORDINARY BARGAIN — Besides the Gun above named and described, and 
SPORTING GOODS. The price at which we now| others of somewhat different make, we furnish also 
offer this incomparable Gun is only a trifle above the| the following articles at the prices stated, viz. : 
COST OF MANUFACTURE, and will be kept so| ‘* PHCENIX” SoLip RELOADABLE Brass SHELLS 
low presumably for only a LIMITED TIME. at 80 cents a dozen; Paper Shells at 75 cents a hun- 
Reloading Tools (a complete set) for $2; 


The sc PHCENIX?’? has elegant antes Meroe Leather Cartridge Belt, holding 25 


FINE STEEL | shells, $1 each. 

ARRELS, ENGRAVED AND OLISHED WALNUT) Send with your order the Coupon, TOGETHER 
Srock, strong and easy action, is CHOKE or STRAIT! WITH $12.50 IN MONEY, for each Gun, and the 
BoreED, 10 or 12 GAUGE, has the Automatic Shell| respective amounts for the other articles, as stated. 
Ejector, and_uses either paper or reloadable brass| You may send the money in PosT-OFFICE MONEY 
shells. The barrels are 28-32 inches long. The Gun| OrpER, REGISTERED LETTER, or CHECK UPON NEW 
weighs 71-2 tol10 lbs. All the working parts are| York. a a 
of the FINEST ENGLISH STEEL, and are CasE| ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, with Price List 
HARDENED AND BLUED, consequently extremely |of our Fire-Arms, Novelties, Books, etc., MAILE 
durable. The action of the Gun directly in front of | FREE upon application. A 
the trigger guard is the strongest and most durable| Letters in English, German, French and Spanish, 
imaginable, yet quite cmpie., Arun can never promptly attended to. 

. . e 3 = 
get out of order, and for Address Orders and letters to the 


MANSHIP, POWER, ACCURACY and RELIA- 
BILITY, also STRONG SHOOTING QUALITIES, PHENIX MANUFACTURING €O., 
41 Barclay Street, New York City. 


as well as for rapidity in being loaded and fired, 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 
Every “‘PHCENIX” Gun warranted to exactly 
COUPON. This Coupon, when detached 
4Xe from the above advertisement, 
is worth $12.50, and will be received in part pay- 
ment for one of our CELEBRATED DOUBLE- 


correspond with the above description—i. e., we re- 

turn the money received for the Gun upon the lat- 
BARRELED BREECH-LOADING “ PHCE- 
NIX” GUNS, if sent simultaneously with the 















































































ter being sent back to us freight paid. In our store, 
this Gun is sold at $25; dealers in the West, of 

course, sell it at much higher prices. Therefore, w 

recommend pom: Re 7 ye i Yo NOW, 

WITHOUT DELAY, even if you should have no im- 7 oo . tu, 
mecinte _ for a ng oe a number of months, as . | —— oer ene, a os 
may bea long time before you can procure such AT AANTIE "TO COT - 

a RARE BARGAIN again, and you run scarcely | PHENIX MANUFAC ‘dng ‘ ing font 
any risk in buying, on speculation, such an extraor- 41 Barclay Street, Ne —_ 
dinarily fine article at so low a price. 
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MEDICAT BLAKE. 


This remarkale lake is in Spokane county, Washington Territory. It is well represented by the 
accompanying cut made from a photographic view. Thousands of invalids and pleasure seekers visit 
it every year, and it is rapidly becoming the Health Resort of the Pacific Northwest. The Indians of 
that region regard its water as SACRED, and have implicit confidence in its healing properties. 

In the spring of 1882, Mr. J. W. Harwood, having been cured of Inflammatory Rheumatism by 
the use of Medical Lake water, after he had been pronounced incurable by his physicians, discovered 
a process by which Medical Lake water can be reduced to salts, which, when dissolved in well or clean 
cistern water, in proper proportions, impart to it all the curative properties of the water of the lake. 
The demand for these salts led to increased facilities for manufacturing them, and hence the organi 
zation of the MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, of which Mr. Harwood is 
Vice-President, and also the Superintendent of its Reduction Works at the lake. The demand for 
increased facilities for placing them on the market led to the organization of ANOTHER company, more 
accessable to the trade. The Medical Lake Manufacturing Company, located at the lake, ships all 
the salts it manufactures, together with a sediment found at the bottom of the lake, to THE CHI- 
CAGO MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, located in Chicago, which prepares 
them for the markets of the world, under the name and style of “MEDICAL LAKE MEDICINES,” 
as designated in its circulars, The CHICAGO company and its stockholders own a controlling inter- 
est in the Medical Lake Company, so that the two Corporations are, for all practical purposes, one 
and the same, the Medical Lake Company furnishing the ‘‘raw material ” which the Chicago Company 
puts in condition and form for the market. 

A BOX OF THE SALTS, with full instructions for use, MAILED to any address on receipt of 
ONE DotLaR. AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE, to whom exclusive territory and remuner- 
ative rates will be given. Liberal terms to the trade. Send for circular. 


Address, THE CHICAGO MEDICAL LAKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
115 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





One hundred and thirty miles west of Bismarck, the capital, 
on main line N. P.R. R. Co. Splendid grain and stock country. 
Government and Railroad Lands. Coal, wood and water abund- 
ant. Most picturesque town site in North Dakota, Tranship- 
ping point for Black Hills freight. A good business point. Ad- 
dress 


L. C. HAY, Joint Town Site Manager. or GEO. AULD, 
Land and Town=Site Agent for N. P. R. R. 


To introduce our Views of the 











F. JAY HAYNES, Fargo, D. T. 
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RATILIWAT 


AND THE FAMOUS 


Albert Lea Route. 


TWO THROUGH TRAINS DAILY 


From ST. PAUL anp MINNEAPOLIS 


TO CHICAGO 


Wrrnovut CHANGE, CONNECTING WITH THE FAST 
TRAINS OF ALL LINES FOR THE 


EAST AND SOUTHEAST! 





The DIRECT and ONLY LINE running THROUGH CARS 
between ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS and 


DES MOINES, IOWA, 


Via ALBERT LEA anv FORT DODGE. 


Solid Through Trains Between 


ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. LOUIS, 


And the Principal Cities of the Mississipp1 VALLEy, 
connecting in Union Depot for all points 
SOUTH and SOUTHWEST. 


MANY HOURS SAVED, and the ONLY LINE running TWO 
TRAINS DAILY to KANSAS CITY, LEAVENWORTH, and 
ATCHINSON, making connections with the Union Pactric, 
and Atcaison, ToPpEKA & Sante Fg Rariways. 


"Close Connections made in Union Depot with all trains 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba ; Northern Pacific ; 
St. Paul & Duluth Railways, from and to all points NORTH 
and NORTHWEST. 


REMEMBER | fotns'eatiwa’ are composed of Com: 


fortable Day Coaches, Magnificent Pullman Sleeping Cars, 
Horton Reclining Chair Cars, and our justly celebrated 
PALACE DINING CARS. 





150 LBS. OF BAGGAGE CHECKED FREE. Fare always as 
Low as the Lowest! For Time Tables, Through Tickets, etc., 
call upon the nearest Ticket Agent or write to 


Ss. F. BOYD, 


iat Gen’! Ticket and Pass. Agt., Minneapolis, Minn. 





ADDRESS: 
CAMBRIA IRON CO., 
Office, 


218 South Fourth St., 
D4. Philadelphia, Pa. 


TT Bi 


CHICAGO, 
MILWAUKEE 
& $v. Paui 


RAILWAY COMPANY 


Owns and operates nearly 5,000 miles of thoroughly equipped 
road in Illinois, Wisconsin, lowa, Minnesota and Dakota. It is 
the SHORT LINE and BEST ROUTE between all principal 
points in the 
NORTHWEST AND FAR WEST. 

For maps, time tables, rates of passage and freight, etc , apply 
to the nearest station agent of the CuH1IcaGo, MILWAUKEE & 
St. Paut RaiItway, or to any railroad agent anywhere in the 
United States or Canada. 
S. S. MERRILL, 


Gen. Manager. 


A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agt. 
R. MILLER, GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 
Ass’t Gen. Manager. Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agt. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


4&@- For notices in reference to special excursions, changes 
of time, and ather items of interest in connection with the 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut RaILway, please refer to 
the local columns of this paper. 


MINNEAPOLIS and ST. LOUIS 
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Y ALL ODDS 


Best EQUIPPED 


RAILROAD IN THE WORLD. 





Let it be forever remembered that the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


RAILWAY 


is the best and shortest route to and from Chicago and Council 
Bluffs (Omaha), and that it is preferred by all well-posted tray- 
elers when passing to or from 


CALIFORNIA AND COLORADO. 


It also operates the best route and the short line between 


Chicago and St. Paul and Minneapolis, 


Milwaukee, La Crosse, Sparta, Madison, Fort Howard (Green 
Bay), Wis., Winona, Owatonna, Mankato, Minn., Cedar Rapids, 
Des Moines, Webster City, Algona, Clinton, Marshalltown, 
lowa, Freeport, Elgin and Rockford, Ill. 

Among a few of the numerous points of superiority enjoyed 
by the patrons of this road, are its DAY COACHES, which 
are the finest that human art and ingenuity can create; its 


| 
| 


PALATIAL SLEEPING CARS, 
which are models of comfort and elegance; its 


PALACE DRAWING ROOM CARS, 


which are unsurpassed by any; and its 
WIDELY CELEBRATED 


NORTHWESTERN DININC CARS, 


the like of which are not run by any other road anywhere. In 


short, it is asserted that 
IT IS THE BEST EQUIPPED ROAD IN THE WORLD. 


All points of interest North, Northwest and West of Chicago, 
business centres, summer resorts and noted hunting and fishing 
grounds are accessible by the various branches of this road. 

It owns and controls nearly 6,000 miles of road and has over 
four hundred passenger conductors constantly caring for its 
millions of patrons. 

Ask your ticket agent for tickets via this route, AND 
TAKE NONE OTHER. All leading ticket agents sell them. 
It costs no more to travel on this route, that gives first-class ac- 
commodations, than it does to go by the poorly equipped roads. 

For maps, descriptive circulars and summer resort papers, or 
other information not obtainable at your local ticket office, 


write to 
R. S. HAIR, 


General Passenger Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry, Chicago,]] 


Heavy Rails, Light Rails, 
RAILWAY FASTENINGS, 


SD aeakdaked oe 
mw Nee 









Works, 
Johnstown, 
Pennsy!vania. 


NEW SECTIONAL MAPS 


DAKOTA AND MINNESOTA. 


Exhibiting for the first time the boundary lines 
of the recently organized counties. All the sec- 
tion lines, surveys so far as made, counties, towns, 
villages, post-offices, rivers, creeks, etc., are accu- 
rately and clearly shown. 

Size of DaKkoTA, 86x48 inches. Scale 12 miles to 
one inch. 

Size of MINNESOTA, 41x56 inches. 


to one inch. 
PRICES. 


Scale 8 miles 


Printed on Bond Paper, in Pocket form - - $1.00 
“  “ Heavy mounted on rollers - 1.50 
| Mounted on Rollers, cloth back- - - - - 2.00 


| 


| 148, 150, 152 & 154 Main Street, Chicago. 
E-4 





Large Scale Wall Maps and Pocket Maps of every 
State and Territory in the United States and of 
every country in the World. Address, 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
Map Publishers, 








| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 





orthwestern Hotels. 


LL’S HOTEL, 


Fereus Falls, Minn. 








H 
BE 


$2 per Day. MANAGEMENT CHANGED 


Specialty, 4 No. 1 Table. Location Central, opposite Post Office. 


COMMERCIAL HOTEL, 


C. H. DouGLas, BRAINERD, MINN. 


PROPRIETOR. - = 7 aT nat a 
Free Bus to amd from all Trains. 
RATES, $2 PER DAY. 
FIRST-CLASS IN EVERY RESPECT---The BEST HOTEL IN BRAINERD. 


The, Sportsman's Resork of the, Morte 
HOTEL MINNESOTA, 


DETROIT LAKE. 
200 miles west of St. Paul on Northern Pacific Railroad. 


BEAUTIFUL SCENERY, LAKES, 
WOODS, MOUNTAINS, and MINERAL 
SPRINCS, MACNIFICENT HUNTINC and 
FISHING. HUNTERS’ PARADISE. 
Deer, Geese, Ducks, Prairie Chicken, Partridge, Etc., Bleck 
and Oswego Bass, Etc. 


HOUSE NEW, MODERN IMPROVEMENTS, OUTSIDE FIRE ESCAPES, 


Accommodates 200. Open All Year. 


RR. R. COLBUVERIAY, Proprietor, 
‘ DETROIT, MINN. 


HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, 


WAHPETON, DAKOTA. 


Terms, $2 Per Day. Good SAamPLe Rooms. 
D. H. SMITH, Proprietor. 


KINDRED HOTEL, 


GEO. W. STANTON, Jr., Proprietor, 
VWALie st ClTY, DABROTA. 





First - Class Accommodations : Moderate Rates. 
METROPOLITAN HOTEL, 
D. C. EHRHART, Proprietor. 
JAMESTOWN, DAKOTA. 


First-class in every Respect. The best Hotel 


in the Northwest. 


COSMOPOLITAN HOTEL. 


RATES, $2.50 TO $3 PER DAY. 
ROBERT CHEW, Manager. 
ISLET A., ° ° - MowTATA. 


BG N.B. A Large Office, Bar and Billiard Rooms and all the mod- 
ern improvements have been added to this Hotel, making it the only 
strictly first-class House in the city. 


BETHLEHEM 
STEEL RAILS 


GEO. A. EVANS, Agent, 


Mo. 74 WALL STREDT, 


NEW YORK. 


‘/ THE CHEAPEST AND BEST. ENGRAVIN¢ 


—— €neraving q 


FOR ALL 
ILLUSTRATIVE 
PT) 

1 ADVERTISING 
m: Ol Park Place New YORK: ? POSES 














